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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 

«mite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 

the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 

summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian esa Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


EMORIAL DAY will be celebrated next week with 

a renewal of some of the sentiment and devotion 

that accompanied the early days of its history. 
Whatever their political opinions, all sensitive per- 

sons have during the past year been aroused at 

times to the utmost tension of feeling. For the majority of 
the American people, so far as our observation goes, the his- 
tory of the past year seems to join on with the memories of 
the Civil War. Attempts have been made to excite rivalry 
between the older and the newer veterans, and to claim 
higher honor for the one than for the other; but the effort 
quickly failed. The mind of the public instinctively rejects 
all criticism of the sons of the people who have died on sea 
or land under the flag of their country. It will be well on 
Memorial Day to remember that the time and the place will 
not be appropriate for denunciations that will draw the line 
between the fathers who died a generation ago and the sons 
over whose graves the grass grows and the flowers bloom for 
the first time. In spite of gloomy anticipations, we are still 
a free people, and shall remain free,—free to judge and to 
criticise, and free to utter our criticism on all persons and 
institutions. But “to everything there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under the heaven ”: there is “a time 
to keep silence, and a time to speak.” Insome respects it is 
unfortunate that the fixed routine of Anniversary Week brings 
the annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
and Memorial Day together. But it is fortunate, also, that 
the occasion furnishes the Association with an opportunity to 
do honor to some of the great sons of the Unitarian Church 
and the patriotic service they rendered to the country during 
the Civil War. At the evening meeting Thomas Starr King, 
George W. Curtis, and John A. Andrew will be the subjects 
of addresses by Horace Davis, John W. Chadwick, and Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. 
: wt 


Dr. Ext Fay offers this week his fourth and final state- 
ment concerning the Unitarian outlook. He has in this article 
set up the highest possible standard for the ministry in every 
respect. But, while demanding an average physical perfec- 
tion and mental superiority which is not found in any profes- 
sion, nobody knows better than Dr. Fay that they who have 
an adequate purpose and right spirit will triumph over all de- 
fects, and find a way to deliver their message. Prof. Swing 
would have been rejected by any committee that accepted 
Dr. Fay’s description as final. This, however, is a small 
matter. The intention is to proclaim the fact that in the 


‘American church, and especially in the Unitarian part of it, 
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there is now toom, opportunity, and eager demand for the 
young men and women who have the gifts and graces which 
would make them successful in other callings. In spite of 
all complaints and charges to the contrary, there never was 
a time when the American pulpit was, on the whole, so free, 
and the demand so great for sympathetic, conscientious, and 
intelligent treatment of all the great questions which concern 
human welfare. We confidently predict that the great days 
of the pulpit are to come. It is reported that in a certain 
university the students have been convinced that it is a 
gentlemanly thing to enter the Episcopal ministry. Now it 
would be a fine achievement if, in the same university, the 
strongest men and the best scholars could be convinced that 
it would be a manly thing to enter the Unitarian ministry. 


at 


Two letters lay side by side in our mail-box. In the first 
one, by a minister, were these questions concerning the war: 
“Of all the issues on in this generation, does it not seem to 
you to come nearest in importance to the old anti-slavery 
issue in the last generation,— importance as to principles in- 
volved and importance as to national consequences entailed ? 
If it be so, that good men differ over it, it seems reason, now 
as then, not for silence, but for plain speech in ministers. 
If old loyalty be new ‘treason,’ is there anything for it but 
for some of us to dedicate ourselves to the new treason?” 
The second one, by a business man, contained such sentences 
as follows: “Of course, in any public question, a whole na- 
tion never thinks alike. There are many men of many 
minds. But my business brings me in touch with many 
parts of the country; and, I believe, a popular vote to-day 
would so immensely sustain President McKinley as to con- 
found and astonish the little circle of : , and ; 
who know it all. It would not convince them. It would 
only be an added evidence to them of the nation’s degrada- 
tion and of the savage brutality of the majority of Americans. 
Men who study their fellow-men only through library win- 
dows are always one-sided in their views.” 


we 


THE experience of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
does not encourage us to believe that it is the business of 
churches as organized institutions to take ground for or 
against the administration and the war in the Philippines. 
An attempt was made to commit this church to a protest 
against imperialism, and to induce other churches to take 
similar action. A majority reported that it was inexpedient 
to take such action, a minority reported in favor of it; and 
in great disorder the meeting was adjourned. Whatever may 
be the opinions of ministers, deacons, ruling elders, stand- 
ing committees, or permanent laymen in any congregation, the 
highest service the church can render is to set forth in all its ser- 
vices and ministrations the noblest principles of conduct, the 
highest ideals of personal service, the principles by which 
conscientious men and women are guided, leaving it to the 
intelligence of each person to apply them in practice. In 
all the dreary waste of confused and contradictory opinions 
to-day, nothing is more evident than that the lines are not 
drawn in such a way as to separate evil-minded men on one 
side and the righteous on the other. On the eve of an 
election a preacher of the first class would so charge the 
minds and consciences of his hearers with spiritual force 
that each one going out would as a citizen discharge his 
obligations after the noblest fashion conceivable to him. 
The hearers might go out as they came in, unchanged as 
to their party relations, and yet all lifted to a higher plane. 
There is often a tendency caused by some moral crisis to 
get the righteous men of a nation into one party; but succes- 
sive events and changing policies so quickly change the 
character of partisan politics that long before the process is 
complete a new distribution of forces takes place, and no 
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party has a monopoly of goodness. No church of com- 
manding power will count among its members only men 
and women of one way of thinking concerning the govern- 
ment and policy of the nation. 


a 


Hon. CHARLES Francis ADAMS withdraws from active 
participation in the anti-imperialist campaign on the ground 
that a definite, concrete policy is needed, and that he has 
no policy to propose beyond an effort to reduce the evils to 
a minimum, and to get the most good out of the course of 
events concerning which we have now no choice. He says 
the way out “is not clear, and is rapidly growing less so.” 
He is not satisfied that the time is opportune for discussing 
the difficulty. The tendency, he thinks, on the part of the 
anti-imperialists “is to protest, criticize, and find fault, all of 
which, good in a way, is yet plainly wearing on the public 
patience, and consequently barren of results.” He thinks 
a better course might have been taken by setting up the 
government of Aguinaldo and giving it a fair trial. But, 
that course is no longer open; and he advises his friends to 
accept the results, and bring all their efforts to bear upon 
the exclusion from our colonial possessions of the spoils- 
men and their works. 


Through Nature to God. 


It is a curiously instructive fact that three little books writ- 
ten by Dr. John Fiske, and which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
sell for a dollar each, should have more influence in the re- 
ligious world than all his larger works taken together. The 
third of this trilogy —“ Through Nature to God” —lies be- 
fore us. Taken with the other two, this book furnishes a 
very full account of the religious aspects of the doctrine of 
evolution. Religious men who received the doctrine of evolu- 
tion with sympathy found in it from the beginning, not only 
an aid to reflection, but a stimulus to the religious imagina- 
tion. All horizons were widened by the new thought of God 
and his progressive creation. But the religious world in gen- 
eral saw only occasion for fear and suspicion in the new 
thought of God and the new description of his ways with 
men. 

Part of this suspicion was justified by the agnosticism of 
Prof. Huxley and the doctrine of ‘‘the unknowable,” taught 
by Mr. Spencer. Those who could think for themselves 
could see that these were not the whole truth, and were not 
necessary parts of the doctrine of evolution: But it needed 
some one who could speak with authority from the point of 
the evolutionist, and express the religious hopes and senti- 
ments of the race in terms, not only of philosophy, but also 
in language understood by the people. 

When Dr. Fiske first spoke on “The Destiny of Man,” a 
shock of joyful surprise was felt throughout the religious 
world. Agnostics and philosophers of the sterner type said 
that Dr. Fiske had gone outside of his province as a philoso- 
pher, and some accused him of appealing to the amiable prej- 
udices of the religious world to win favor for his scientific 
creed. But unlearned people have received these interpreta- 
tions with unaffected gladness. They have an instinctive 
conviction that the prophet plays a more important part in 
religion than the philosopher ; and that, when the philosopher 
enters the church, he must prophesy. 

Dr. Fiske justifies this verdict of the people by his attitude 
in these brief essays. In the preface he says (what in sub- 
stance Tourguéneff, the Russian Nihilist, said twenty years 
ago), “ That inward conviction, the craving for a final cause, 
the theistic assumption, is itself one of the master facts of the 
universe, and as much entitled to respect as any fact in phys- 
ical nature can possibly be.” He also frees himself from 
the restraints of science when he characterizes the theory of 
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Haeckel as “an echo from the French speculation of the 
eighteenth century.” In illustration of this point he says, 
“ Such a writer as La Mettrie proceeded upon the assumption 
that no belief concerning anything in the heavens above or 
the earth beneath or the waters under the earth is worthy of 
serious consideration, unless it can be demonstrated by the 
methods employed in physical science.” Throughout the 
three papers contained in this little book, entitled “The 
Mystery of Evil,” “The Cosmic Roots of Love and Self- 
sacrifice,’ and “The Everlasting Reality of Religion,” he 
leads the reader from one high point of vision to another, not 
always with a statement that is satisfactory, but always with an 
interpretation that is possible. Dr. Fiske says of the material- 
ists and atheists of the last century: “The flippant ease with 
which they disposed of the greatest questions, in crass igno- 
tance of the very nature of the problem to be solved, was 
well illustrated in the remark of the astronomer Lalande, that 
he had swept the entire heavens with his telescope, and found 
no God there. A similar instance of missing the point was 
furnished about fifty years ago by the eminent physiologist 
Moleschott, when he exclaimed, ‘No thought without phos- 
phorus!’ and congratulated himself that he had forever dis- 
posed of the human soul. I am inclined to think that those 
are the two remarks most colossal in their silliness that ever 
appeared in print.” Such remarks show how the last spark 
of credibility has been stamped out of the old materialistic 
theories which had such a fascination for young men a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 

Whether philosophers are or are not impressed by the 
profundity of these essays, we are in a position to know that 
they are doing missionary work throughout the religious 
world, which is removing many a prejudice against science 
and philosophy, and preparing the minds of men to accept 
without prejudice all modern discovery that is verified. Of 
his argument Dr. Fiske admits that “it does not pretend to 
meet the requirements of scientific demonstration. One 
must not look for scientific demonstration in problems that 
contain so many factors transcending our direct experience. 
But, as an appeal to our common sense, the argument here 
brought forward surely has tremendous weight.” 


A Spring Song. 


It is not the traditional spring song we would indite, to call 
down the mockery of the newspapers. We would speak of 
the unwritten, unvocalized song that rises in the heart when 
the light ray lengthens and vibrates new life, and which is 
not ridiculous, but has in it the deepest springs of poetry,— 
that song that bubbles up into feeling, into blitheness and joy, 
when the little leaves uncurl and begin to dance upon the 
branches, still too young to cast more than dots of shadow, a 
mere palpitating lacework whose meshes have not yet thick- 
ened to continuity. 

Then the day brings a feeling of well-being. Vague spirit- 
ual and imaginative yearnings arise within us. We long to 
realize poetry and art. The supreme artist and poet has set 
unaccustomed chords thrilling within us. We long to do 
something beautiful, something worthy a human being, a 
child of God. We long for an expression of ideal justice 
and love. 

The Indians can hear sap running in the tree-trunks before 
the buds appear. The shrunken veins and arteries are flooded 
again with currents that are to bring in summer. So the po- 
tency of summer rises in our hearts,—the longing of the 
unfulfilled to realize itself, the pain of the unattained that was 
to make life lovely. Why should we remain stagnant, when 
the brooks begin to leap and sing? The birds are palpitating 
with joy. Their feathers blow in the wind. ‘Their throats 
beat and swell with song. It were a shame to ridicule the stir 
of emotion that comes with the season’s change, as shameful 
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as to scoff at the dreams of the young girl whose reveries 
plunge her into soft melancholy, whose heart is troubled by 
the tumult of feeling little understood. These impulses are 
divine monitions. They show we have not ossified. ‘The 
morning and evening can still be to us as the first day. The 
chant of creation still sounds in our ears. 

What ignominy, were we never stirred by the profound 
beauty of the universe, were we never to transmute the outward 
symbolinto spiritual experience! In a way this beauty touches 
the whole round of human emotion, as the earth holds all its 
graves. It is the beauty of the great poem that makes us 
weep and not its pathos. We are melted and subdued by 
these divine manifestations, so much larger than we can 
appreciate or gather in. Our natures acknowledge kinship 
to every revelation of God. Some where we have seen the 
pattern on the mount. 

So this tender young light, these innocent, leaving, budding, 
and blossoming trees, this ethereal refinement and delicacy of 
the young landscape, throws us back upon the past, when our 
hearts were responsive, in the spring-time of our ardor when 
faith was so new and bright, with unhacked sword and glitter- 
ing buckler, and we could believe and trust without cold res- 
ervations. How sweet lies that love-light of the soul in the 
past, that early religious grace when God walked with us 
early and late under the stars in dewy forest paths, in lonely 
places by brooks and rivers where the flags were mirrored, 
and the moon was setting, and we hushed our steps to hear 
a voice and a message in the murmur of the stream! How 
vibrant, palpitating, alive, were all things then! The Eternal 
Goodness seemed our companion. Old, gray-haired, wrinkled 
people spoke to us of knowing life, of the evils of life, of the 
bad world, of sin andcrime. But their shrill voices were like 
the chirpings of grasshoppers in our ears. We did not heed 
them ; we were too busy with life itself. God had drawn a 
veil, and turned away our eyes. We walked in the Eden 
dream. Our footsteps were printed in little. blue-eyed 
flowers. 

That Eden dream has vanished. We believe that we see 
things now as they are; but, the fact is, we are just as far 
from reality as we then were. As we get on in life, the old 
Eden dream seems truer to us than anything we have learned 
since. Instead of rainbow mist, we stand face to face with 
grim and grewsome things. Difficult it is to keep the embers 
of hope and faith alive amid heaps of cold, gray ashes. But 
spring comes; and with it the vision of young ardor flashes 
before our eyes, of the time so foolish and fond when 
God walked with us in the garden, when our hand was within 
his, and we had not yet tasted of the apple. Men and 
women were so different then from what they seem now. 
We loved with a devotion and faith piteous and amusing 
and beautiful. We are half ashamed of those futile enthu- 
siasms, and yet how good they were ! 

The old spring song comes back in little wayward snatches, 
in little bright glimpses. We project its visions forward, 
and say, “ We shall realize, not here, but elsewhere. We were 
once cheated and disabused : still, the core of truth lies there, 
but in our blundering and confusion of ideas we have not 
found it yet. The song and the dream are not themselves 
cheats. It was our ignorance and folly that misapplied them. 
They are archetypes: they are prophecies of the human 
spirit sent from God.. The morning promise is not a lure 
into a pit of darkness. It is a foretaste of the good that is 
to be, the yearning desire that shall yet find fulfilment, the 
hope that God has pledged himself to realize. 

We tried to translate these beautiful things into symbols 
of sense, whereas God intended them for symbols of soul. 
The universe is not a lie. The young dream that recurs to 
us, when we are at our best, in tones and snatches and deli- 
cate intimations,— recurs when we are thrilled and lifted, soft- 
ened and subdued, touched to unexpected issues and gener- 
ous promptings,— is not a snare to lead us into places where 
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the demons laugh over human humbuggery and deceptions: 
it is an earnest of the infinite good which eye hath not Seen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive. 


The Conferences. 


This is the season for conferences among the country 
churches, when from far and wide those who have leisure 
gather to hear addresses and essays and discussions of sub- 
jects pertaining to the life of the churches. ‘The local con- 
ferences may be of great assistance in church work, or they 
may be mere episodes, leaving things as they were and affect- 
ing only for the moment the comparatively small portion of 
the congregations participating in them. Whether they are a 
waste of time, a mere day’s picnic, affording an opportunity 
for star discourses and cross-fire discussion, and entitled to 
no particular respect or co-operation, or whether they are the 
outgrowth of real interest, the centres of genuine influence, 
and the opportunity of great good, we will not argue. We 
simply wish to recognize the first attitude of mind, and take 
the second, in order to say a positive word of encouragement, 
and it may be of guidance. 

After all is said of the representation at these conferences, 
it remains true that there is no other occasion when so many 
members of congregations, so many active workers and influ- 
ential persons, can be reached and stimulated. As widely as 
our literature is circulated, the printed word does not “have 
the effect of the spoken word. One stirring appeal to loyalty, 
one inspiring voice bringing a great theme where it must be 
pondered, one discourse which elicits sympathetic response 
and spontaneous re-enforcement, will have an effect equalled 
by no other form of appeal. If the lament is made that the 
men of the churches do not attend these meetings, the ques- 
tion comes, Can they pay any more attention to other forms 
of appeal? Is the man busy at his desk likely to be deeply 
moved by a circular letter or give it any adequate considera- 
tion? The fact is that this is the best way to reach the men 
in the churches. What the minister brings to his pulpit from 
the conference will reach the man in the pew who cannot at- 
tend conferences and is not moved by literature. At every 
tea-table on the day of a conference the impulse of that con- 
ference, the spirit which pervaded it, the influence of its per- 
sonalities, will be transmitted by those whose attendance at 
conferences is often lightly and contemptuously referred to. 
Within twenty-four hours of a church conference every town 
represented feels its effect, and every person in any way con- 
nected with the churches has heard about it and has received 
some impression that will determine his thought and action. 
The listeners at conferences are the emissaries of its spirit, 
the most accurate and indefatigable reporters of its message. 
The ramifications of village gossip become the channels of in- 
fluence ; and he reckons ill who disregards them. : 

Then as to the conference programme. To have due ef- 
fect, it must have due preparation. It must not depend upon 
the chance selection by the invited speakers for its topics: 
it must have an organized character, and be well correlated. 
There is often too much of the guerilla kind of attack in the 
progress of the conference. A policy should be outlined for 
each session ; and, in the selection of subjects, the effort to 
have all aspects of denominational work represented may 
produce a scattering of the forces thus combined. A variety 
in programmes from year to year is better than that variety 
hustled into every programme. If Sunday-school and young 
people’s work are chosen, they had better be given the right 
of way. If church membership or methods of organization 
be the topic, the addresses of the session should be massed 
upon that topic. If some great fundamental subject of 
thought be selected, out of which springs —as plants from a 
root —the life of the Church, to concentrate the mind of 
the conference for a day upon such a subject is not too 
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much to do; and with such preparation there is not so much 
danger, as is sometimes thought, from developed difference. 
The natural effect is a developed.unity. The programme 
may be spoiled by helter- skelter discussion. It may also 
be desiccated by cut-and-dried preparation. The academic 
method has as grave a danger as the popular method in the 
conduct of a conference. Given the strong and central sub- 
ject, and a great deal may be left to the average intelli- 
gence. As a matter of experience, the address from the floor 
is often more closely connected with the leading address, 
and expressive of unity, than that of the chosen leaders of 
discussion, whose work has been cut out beforehand. Every 
conference programme should give wise and respectable 
liberty of discussion. Where this is denied, for every advan- 
tage gained there are many advantages lost. For shapeli- 
ness, to this degree, spontaneity and vitality will be lost; for 
concentration in form, the concentration in effect will be 
sacrificed; for predetermined effect, the higher effect of 
spiritual contagion will be the cost; and preparation may 


overreach itself so as to produce a dilettante excellence in 


place of wide-spread usefulness. 


Current Copics. 


Tue American and British delegates at the Peace Confer- 
ence have already placed upon the calendar of that body for 
discussion a plan for the settlement of international disputes 
by arbitration. From the opening day of the conference, 
American thought and American teaching have taken a 
conspicuous part in its work. Messrs. White, Low, and 
Holls are the American members of the committee on arbi- 
tration and mediation, which will have for its special func- 
tion the consideration of some detailed plan of settling 
international quarrels without permitting recourse to bat- 
talions or to armed fleets. ‘The American delegates, together 
with their British colleagues, have attempted to bring before 
the attention of the gathering a scheme for the neutraliza- 
tion of private property under an enemy’s flag. This pro- 
posal, it is said, has met with violent opposition from 
the Russian delegates, who have denounced the plan upon 
the plea that it favored pre-eminently Great Britain and 
the United States, the two powers that would naturally 
be most interested in assuring the immunity of their enor- 
mous carrying trade from seizure by the enemy in time of 


_war. 
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Tue American commissioners in the Philippine Islands 
have presented to the insurgents a scheme of government 
which has been approved by President McKinley, and repre- 
sents the immediate purposes of the administration with re- 
gard to the people of the archipelago. The machinery of 
administration under the proposed plan comprises a gover- 
nor-general, to be appointed by the President; a cabinet, to 
be appointed by the governor-general; principal judges, to 
be appointed by the President; heads of departments and 
secondary judiciary, to be either Americans or Filipinos; and 
also a general advisory council, its members to be elected by 
the people of the Philippines, by a form of suffrage to be 
determined upon hereafter. Gen. Otis refused last Monday 
to consider the proposal of the Filipino envoys that a sus- 
pension of hostilities be granted, to enable the leaders of the 
insurgents to present to the people the offer made by the 
American commission. Desultory fighting, with no decisive 
results, continues almost daily. While the American forces 
are moving slowly, but surely, upon the retreating insurgents, 
the rainy season is approaching. It is surmised that, unless 
the war is concluded before the advent of the tropical winter, 
the skirmishing will continue for some months yet, with the 
American army maintaining a defensive attitude. 
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THE committee of the New York legislature that is investi- 
gating the operations of the Tammany system of government - 
in Greater New York brought some surprising facts to light — 
during its sessions last week. The committee produced a 
witness who declared under oath that in the course of a ten 
days’ search he discovered one hundred and twenty-five gam- 
bling places, most of which were run without any pretence of 
secrecy ; that these places could not possibly have. escaped 
the observance of the police, who must of necessity have 
been in league with the men who find the promotion of im- 
morality a lucrative business. Mayor Van Wyck, who as- 
serted his entire independence of the wishes of Mr. Richard 
Croker in matters of municipal business, was an exceedingly 
difficult witness, and several times in the course of his exam-_ 
ination declared to the attorney for the committee that the 
sources of his income were a matter of private concern in 
which the legislature could have no possible interest. In spite 
of the uncommunicative attitude of Mayor Van Wyck and 
nearly every other witness who was called upon the stand, 
the committee has demonstrated with what would appear to 


‘be convincing force that Tammany knows and has known 


that vice is rampant in New York, and that this disgraceful 
state of affairs has been allowed to continue, when a sharp 
order to the police would have brought about sweeping 
changes in the way of reform. 


2 


Tue problem of administration in Cuba has been very 


- much simplified by the formal acceptance of Secretary Alger’s 


plan for the disposition of the arms of the Cuban soldiery. 
The men who had fought Spain on many a field refused, for 
sentimental reasons and from considerations of dignity, to sur- 
render their arms to American officers,— a proceeding which 
was urged by Gen. Brooke*upon the Cubans in the first in- 
stance. ‘The opposition grew so emphatic that the American 
authorities began to consider the advisability of employing 
force to carry out their orders from the war department at 
Washington. At the end of last week, however, a compro- 
mise was reached at Havana. By the new arrangement the 
arms will be delivered to the Cuban mayors in the presence 
of American officers. ‘The weapons will be placed in United 
States armories at Havana and Santiago, where they will be 
kept on exhibition under the guardianship of Cuban armor-_ 
ers, under the custody of the United States. 
pected that the process of disarming the Cuban soldiers will 
begin before the middle of next week, and that before the end 
of a fortnight the regiments will have been paid off and dis- 
banded. It is felt that the work of recohstructing the polit- 
ical and industrial affairs on the island will not begin in good 
earnest until the soldiers shall have scattered to their homes. 


a 


Tue reports of the strangely conflicting events that come 
from Russia indicate in a striking fashion the force of the 
struggle between the old and the new that is going on in 
that tremendous empire. One of these reports announces 
that the czar is seriously considering the advisability of 
abolishing the Siberian penal system. While the empire is, 


about to make this concession to the spirit of the age, it «sale. 


takes a paradoxical step in Finland. This takes the form 
of a decree that abridges still further the liberties of the 
brave people of Finland by providing that the Finnish Par- 
liament shall not meet oftener than once in every four years. 
The purpose of this decree is to permit the Russian gov- 
ernors greater freedom of action in the interval of parliamen- 
tary sessions than they have enjoyed hitherto. But perhaps” 
the most astonishing indication of retrogression in the Rus- 
sian Empire is to be seen in an order issued at the Russian 
capital last week, which prohibits the stay of Jews in St. 
Petersburg. Heretofore the anti-Jewish measures in the em- 
pire have been imperative against Jews of foreign citizen- 
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ship resident in Russia. This decree, however, is the most 
sweeping in its scope of all that have been promulgated in 
Russia ; and its provisions are absolute. 


2b 


_ A FEARFUL tragedy of the sea was averted early Suriday 
morning, when the magnificent steamship Paris, of the Amer- 
ican line, struck a ridge of the Manacles, off Falmouth, Eng- 
land, at a point only half a mile away from the ocean grave 
of the steamship Mohegan. The most excellent discipline 
prevailed on the stranded steamer. Without a suggestion of 
a panic, the passengers, numbering nearly four hundred, were 
taken to land in life-boats. When the news of the grounding 
of the Paris reached this country, it produced the liveliest 
apprehension. The Manacles are known as one of the most 
dangerous spots on the English coast. Had the sea not been 
wonderfully quiet, the worst fears would -probably have been 
realized. As it is, however, not a life was lost; and there is 
strong hope that the vessel herself will not be a total loss. 
The passengers speak in the highest terms of the coolness 
and energy of the officers and crew of the Paris, who went 
about the work of disembarking the people under their care 
with the quiet confidence of veteran sailors. 


a 


Tue expulsion of the Jews from St. Petersburg is only one 
manifestation of the anti-Jewish campaign that is being 
conducted with vindictive vigor throughout the Russian Em- 
pire at the present time. The anti-Semitic feeling took so 
violent a form at Nicolaieff during the Easter festivities that 
large bodies of Cossacks succeeded in suppressing the riot- 
ing only after pitched battles, in which both soldiers and 
rioters lost several in dead and wounded. Some inflamma- 
tory fable told of the Jews of Nicolaieff precipitated a general 
campaign upon the shops, the houses, and even the grave- 
yards of the Jews. There was looting, burning, desecration, 
and death. ‘The incident of Nicolaieff is only one of the 
more violent outbursts of anti-Semitic wrath in Russia. The 
feeling against the Jews is reawakening when there were 
hopes that its fury had been spent and its fierce demands 
satisfied by the exile of so many thousands from Russia be- 
fore the beginning of the reign of Nicholas II. It is feared 
-that the decree expelling the Jews from St. Petersburg will 
«be followed by the promulgation of proscriptive measures 
throughout the empire. If the anti-Semitic movement be- 
comes general in Russia, riotous attacks upon the Jews are 
to be expected with some degree of certainty outside of Rus- 
sia,— in Austria, Hungary, and Roumania. 


az 


THE religious people of England have just achieved a 
victory over the Sunday newspaper, which made an un- 
successful attempt to graft itself upon English life and 
English morals. A little over a year ago the London 
Mail and the London TZé/egraph treated their respective 
readers to a surprise in the shape of Sunday editions. At 
~the very outset the two Sunday papers failed to find a ready 
Last Sunday the J/ai/ failed to appear; and its 
editor characterized its suspension as “a concession to 
those who object to Sunday journalism and in consideration 
of the appeal of his employees, who object to a rest-day. 
other than Sunday.” In reply to a multitude of protests 
from churches, ministers, associations, and denominational 
societies, the Zé/egraph said editorially, referring to its Sun- 
day edition: “The issue lies not with deputations nor offi- 
cials, but with the British public. Should they dislike or 
fail to appreciate the paper offered, we shall certainly make 
-no effort to force distasteful wares upon them. The answer 
rests with them, and we cheerfully await it.” The suspen- 
sion of the Sunday Zé/egraph was announced last Tuesday. 
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Tue Transvaal republic is preparing for active resistance 
to British demands on behalf of the Uitlanders in the Boer 
State, who have developed nearly all of the resources of the 
country, and from whom adequate rights of citizenship have 
nevertheless been withheld. It has been announced in the 
course of debate in Parliament that, since the Jameson raid, 
Great Britain has been increasing her forces in South Africa 
until they have been tripled in numbers. It is probably un- 
derstood at Pretoria that this massing of British troops in 
close proximity to the borders of the Transvaal has a definite 
connection with Mr. Chamberlain’s emphatic declaration, 
made in open Parliament recently, that the Transvaal re- 
public will find itself involved in very serious complications 
unless it ceases forwith to defy the wishes of the imperial 
government. An interview has been arranged between 
President Kruger of the Transvaal and the governor of Cape 
Colony. The colonial office is not regarding the prospective 
meeting with any degree of enthusiasm. It has notified 
President Kruger that the best earnest of better conduct on 
the part of the Transvaal republic would be a definite prom- 
ise that its defiant attitude with relation to the British Empire 
would cease, and that the rights of the Uitlanders would re- 
ceive due recognition within a stated term. 


Brevities. 


President Eliot once said that he should not describe as a 
good sermon one that had no exhortation in it. 


The Presbyterian Banner falls in with the rest of the world. 
It quotes John Fiske, and talks about “the cosmic roots of 
love.”’ 


The public high schools of America ought to be made in 
every way, for boys and girls, as attractive and as honorable 
as the college and the university. 


« Killing time” is self-murder. What a humiliating con- 
fession one makes, when he admits that he has made the time 
at his disposal so obnoxious that there is nothing now to do 
with it but to kill it! 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is approaching her eightieth birth- 
day in good health and spirits, many friends are already 
celebrating it in anticipation. With cheerful memories and 
troops of friends, may she go on into the sunshine of a happy 
old age! 


The Avena has been headed off in its attack on Christian 
Scientists by an injunction. Ten thousand dollars’ damages 
are claimed for the publication of a copyrighted photograph 
of Mrs. Eddy. All newsdealers are warned not to sell the 
magazine containing the article. 


It shows the difficulties which beset our struggling church 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., that its minister feels compelled to 
publish a sermon showing Rev. Sam Jones as a mountebank 
in the pulpit. When this notorious revivalist comes North 
and attacks Unitarianism, his presence is scarcely felt. A 
black fly in the woods would be a more formidable antag- 
onist. 


The majority of our religious exchanges support the 
government in its general policy, but agree that the Post- 
master-General blundered when he took from the mails six 
pamphlets, written by Mr. Atkinson and addressed to Ad- 
miral Dewey and the members of the Peace Commission. 
The idea of perverting their innocent minds by such literature 
has excited considerable mirth. 


Hypnotism and drunkenness seem to be alike in that they 
reveal the disposition of the subject more than they change 
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it. In wine the truth comes out. Bad temper and licentious 
thoughts are exposed to view in one drunkard, while another 
appears jolly and benevolent. So in hypnotism there is no 
proof whatever that any one can be compelled to think, feel, 
or act in opposition to his real character and the tenor of 
his hidden life. 


The Unitarian exercises of Anniversary Week in Boston 
come to an end on Thursday evening, when the Festival will 
be held in Music Hall, possibly for the last time. The 
speakers announced for the evening, with Secretary Long in 
the chair, are Gen. Blackmar to speak for the laity, Dr. 
Ames to respond for the clergy, followed by Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells and Rev. W. D. Simonds of Madison, Wis. 
A large attendance and an enthusiastic meeting are confi- 
dently predicted. 


Can one believe for other people that which he does not 
believe for himself? Most certainly he can; but no one 
who is not very wise and very honest can take advantage of 
this fact. The quicksands of duplicity are not far away. | 
One may have outgrown beliefs which he sees to be es- 
sential to others not so far advanced. One who is abso-- 
lutely sincere can make this fact evident to those whom he 
is leading. But, if he lapse from sincerity in the slightest 
degree, he will fail to be a leader for others, and will himself 
become a hypocrite. 


We copy elsewhere Mr. Gannett’s poem from his revised 
copy. Our readers are always interested to know what Mr. 
Gannett has to say. There are at least two opinions which 


’ are firmly held and most energetically expressed by our 


readers concerning the responsibility for the bloodshed and 
blood-guiltiness in the island of Luzon. But in regard to 
the Peace Conference our government has not been a lag- 
gard, and what Mr. Gannett says seems to us rhetorically 
effective, but beautifully inaccurate. With the exception of 
a part of the English nation, our foreign advices do not 
represent a single European country as being eager for the 
conference or hopeful of the issue. England and America 
are uniting in the conference with more cordiality than any 
other nations there represented. At least, this is the report 
of the foreign journals. 


Letters to the Editor. 


* For Life or Death. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :«— 


It gave me a shock to read in a New York paper of a 
young society curate who preached to the noble firemen of 
that city ‘‘on the importance of being constantly prepared 
for death”! For I had been thinking of late how they had 
proved themselves to be far and away ahead of most of us 
who never encounter danger as. they do. They proved them- 
selves fit for life and death by their splendid, heroic action. 

E. S. A. 


A Home Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


A home is greatly needed for an active, intelligent boy 
ten years old. He has a step-father who has not the needed 
patience for a wayward boy, and there is danger for his future 
well-being if he is left just where he is during the summer. 
It is greatly to be hoped that some benevolent woman living 
in the country may like to take such a boy, at least on trial. 
Expenses of transportation will be paid. Please address at 
this office. H. H. 
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The Pulpit and the Pews. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I notice in the Register just received a cry, from some 
quarter, for better and freer work in the pulpit. Undoubt- 
edly, the preacher’s work might be far better. But it seems 
to me that there are at least two causes for the deficiency 
noted and complained of: first, inadequate preparation of 
the form of what is to be spoken and insufficient develop- 
ment of the vocal machinery of public speech; second, the 
critical and unsympathetic attitude of the pew itself. 

Concerning the first difficulty, it seems to many that more 
attention ought to be given to the verbal formulation of the 
preacher’s ideas. “Grace” and simple beauty, as well as 
“truth,” ought to be the characteristic of every idea that 
becomes “flesh among us.” Furthermore, the preacher’s 
vocal apparatus ought to be very highly trained to do the 
work of the modern religious world. A man’s ideas may be 
original and true, and set in simple and beautiful verbal 
form; but, if he have not the vocal powers to deliver his 
message, the cause of truth suffers to that extent. As for 
the second cause of the preacher’s stiffness and lack of free- 
dom, it is impossible for any man to do his best work in an 
atmosphere of criticism, such as prevails in the modern 
church, regardless of denomination. Where is the church 
the pews of which have not to some large degree a pre- 
conceived idea of what ought to be said in the pulpit and 
the method and manner of saying it? The tyranny of the 
pew prevails everywhere, stifling originality and freedom in 
the pulpit. Even Prof. Herron was obliged to discontinue 
his course of lectures in the church at Chicago, because what 
he said was too spontaneous and daring and original and 
free. He wasn’t allowed to be himself, if we are to believe 
the reports that came to us. We are all in much the same 
fix. We speak to a critical and not an open-minded congre- 
gation, which has pretty much decided beforehand ‘ what is 
to be said, and the way to say it.’’ Can ever the fine art of 
spontaneity and self-forgetfulness, so necessary to good pul- 
pit work, be cultivated in such an atmosphere? Never! 
The great law still holds: perfect art never develops except 
under freedom. Our minister is such a good fellow in our 
parlor and on the country ramble! Why shouldn’t he be? 
He “has it in him,” and he feels under no constraint. He 
is with. his friend and parishioner, who is in a most charm- 
ingly uncritical mood. But to-morrow morning, in church, 
that friend of yesterday is still his parishioner, but, most 
likely, wondering if his neighbor, who doesn’t just like his 
friend and minister, is going to like the sermon this morning, 
or be offended at what is said. The preacher feels it, and 
is constrained, even in the presence of the friend with whom 
he had such delightful intercourse the day before. 

The great things said and done by Jesus were done in the 
atmosphere of Galilee and in the company of friends and 
disciples about Jerusalem. ‘The harsh things were said and 
done when the criticism of the Pharisees drove him to be 
other than what his friends knew him to be. If the pews 
will give their minister less criticism and more sympathy and 
open-mindedness, the quality and freedom and originality of 
the preaching will improve. Criticism all art must have to 
develop it,— perhaps, most of all, the preacher’s art. But it 
remains forever true that behind the criticism must be a gen- 
erous sympathy and the gracious spirit of freedom to bring 
to full flower and beauty the ideas and truths which burn in 
all good ministers and preachers for utterance. Phillips 

Brooks would have been impossible in some denominations. 
' So would have Beecher and Channing and Martineau. 
So, almost, was Jesus before the legalists of Jerusalem. I 
very much doubt whether the Sermon on the Mount, the 
parables, and the great chapters of John’s Gospel could have 
been given to the world, save for the atmosphere of sym- 
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pathy and open-mindedness and love with which his friends 
surrounded Jesus. At all events, I am convinced that, even 
given full and adequate preparation on the part of the 
preacher for his work, we shall never more see giants of the 
pulpit and hear the free word of God spoken to men in all 
its fulness and glory and beauty, till we have a different 
order and spirit in the pews of all denominations. Freedom 
and art are necessary correlatives. So are the critical atmos- 
phere of the pew and the constrained speech of the preacher. 
A.W. L. 


The Mystery of Evil. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I have just finished reading John .Fiske’s little book 
“Through Nature to God.” Remembering the light which 
Mr. Fiske has in the past thrown upon certain vexed ques- 
tions, it is possible that my expectations in regard to his 
latest effort were pitched too high; but, in my judgment, the 
book is profoundly disappointing. Of course, the general in- 
terest will centre in its first study, “The Mystery of Evil;” 
and it is just here that the disappointment will be most keenly 
felt. In truth, Mr. Fiske makes no attempt to solve the 
problem of evil. He frankly gives the question up. He 
says: “ Why we should have been made thus is a question 
aiming so far beyond our ken that it is idle to ask it. We 
might as well inquire whether Infinite Power could have made 
twice two equal five.” This admission greatly lessens, if it 
does not destroy, any interest we may have in the discussion 
of his theme. To say, as Mr. Fiske does, that the existence 
of evil is necessary to the formation and development of 
human character is interesting, but not especially pertinent. 
It “needs no ghost come from the grave to tell us that.” In 
this discussion the all-absorbing question is this: Why are 
evil and pain necessary in the formation of character? Can 
we not conceive of a perfect universe, in which sentient beings 
should be absolutely happy and contented and yet have no 
consciousness of moral discords? Mr. Fiske seems to answer 
that question in the negative. He goes into an elaborate 
scientific argument to prove that “we cannot know anything 
whatever, except as contrasted with something else.’ “If,” 
he says, “our palates had never come in contact with any 
tasteful thing save sugar, we should know no more of sweet- 
ness than of bitterness. If we had never felt physical pain, 
we could not recognize physical pleasure.” We may accept 
without hesitation the fundamental fact that consciousness 
owes its existence to the recognition of contrasted states, but 
I cannot help feeling that in the practical use of this theory 
Mr. Fiske has allowed himself to be captured by an illustra- 
tion. To say that we cannot have an active pleasure except 
as it is contrasted with the memory of an active pain seems 
to me to be a proposition that is inherently incredible and 
absurd. It is just as inherently unscientific. All forms of 
life are preserved and perpetuated on this planet through 
the irresistible force of certain pleasurable instincts which 
are’ operative in the lowest and highest states of being. 
Would Mr. Fiske seriously maintain that among all forms of 
animal life the creature is trained to the enjoyment of these 
instincts by a preparative course of pain? . The question 
answers itself. Would he maintain that a new-born baby 
can only enjoy its milk after it has had a preliminary attack 
of colic? The simple fact is that, while consciousness de- 
pends for its existence upon contrasted states of feeling, as 
Mr. Fiske has said, the contrast need not be between states 
of active pleasure and pain, but between states of pleasure of 
differing degrees of intensity. A healthy man, for instance, 
does not need acutely to suffer from hunger in order to enjoy 
his dinner. He may simply have that keenness of appetite 
which is only another form of pleasure. 

s JoHN SNYDER. 
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At the Peace Congress, 


Why is she late at the Tryst of the Peace-Makers? 
Where is the youngest and fairest of all, 
Last-born of Liberty, darling of Destiny, 
Star of the stricken and hope of the thrall? 


Russia has come from her plains and her river-gates ; 
England has come from her isles of the sea; 

Italy hastens aleap on the hill-tops ; : 7 
Germany, France,— they forget and agree. 


Why lags America? Still at her chivalry, 
Saving some little one pressed by the foe? 
Spending her treasure and sharing her privilege, 

Loosing a captive from hunger and woe? 


Ah, she comes radiant! Ah, she comes beautiful! 
Welcome and praise for her! Hail to her deed! 

Place for the Selfless One! Room for the Succorer,— 
“Rights of the People” on banner and creed! 


Red is her robe,— she is Land of the Afterglow. 
Red-lit her cheek,— it is heart-glow her own. 
Red on her fands? It is blood? Does America 
Mock the White Muster, red-handed alone? 


All of the rest of them doffing war’s garniture, 
Stainless and swordless, one-minded for peace,— 

She alone sitting unwashed of her battle-smoke, 
Streaked with the death-gush of victims’ release ? 


Crownless she sits there, unstarred of her radiance, 
Blood on her hands, the old greed in her heart ; 

Blood that young patriots lavished for liberty, 
Greed of the conqueror, wile of the mart. 


This for the splendor with which she faced Godward! 
This for the vision that heavened her eyes! 

Body’s expansion for soul-growth imperial,— 
Oh, the mad barter of sin and surprise! 


How can she sing of it,.““ Sweet Land of Liberty,” 
She with her banner-words changed into ban ? 
Hushed be that song till the silence reteaches her 
Faith that makes faithful to God and to Man! 


Have not the Fathers pledged her to righteousness ? 
Have not the Sons once redeemed from eclipse ? 

Vision shall star once again the sweet brows of her, 
Song be reborn on the beautiful lips ! 


— W. C. Gannett, in Unity. 


A Reviled Remnant. 


BY M. Y. N. 


Mr. Frothingham, in his very interesting account of “ Bos- 
ton Unitarianism ” from 1820 to 1850, tells us of the opposi- 
tion which arose from the older Unitarians against the prin- 
ciple which James Freeman Clarke embodied in his new 
church,— that the members of a congregation should be social 
with each other. He adds, “There was no social intimacy 
in Unitarian churches, for the simple reason that the people 
were present as recipients, not as bestowers of faith, the very 
church members being regarded as those who aspired rather 
than as those who had attained.” 

There are still to be found in our older parishes a few 
persons who retain this idea of sociability in churches. 
They are the object of much indignation and censure from 
more recent arrivals. ‘They are accused of being “cold,” 
‘‘ exclusive,” and “ snobbish,” the latter term being applied in 
a meaning exactly the reverse of its true one, and, in fact, 
often recoiling upon those who give it. It may be that in 
some cases these harsh words are well applied; but, generally, 
they are extremely unjust, There are other reasons why 
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some good people, among the most loyal, generous, and kind 
in the parish, do not like to fall upon the necks of strangers 
or new-comers or stay to chat after service. 

One of these reasons is that suggested by Mr. Frothing- 
ham. According to a former idea of the Church, the non- 
attendant or the unconverted man is in danger of eternal 
torment. That he should be so hard-hearted or so unfortu- 
nately made as to neglect the established “ means of grace” 
is rightly a matter of great concern to the “saved,” who 
know both the advantages and the happiness of their condi- 
tion. What more sincere and natural, therefore, than that 
they should greet with joy the entrance of the sinner into the 
house of God as the sign of a hopeful change of heart, or 
that they should meet each other with a peculiar satisfaction 
in the consciousness of a common salvation from a terrible 
fate? Such “sociability” was the outcome of a generous 
interest in the welfare of others’ souls. 

When, however, this conception of the Church and its 
place in human life changes to that of an association for the 
cultivation of the religious spirit, and becomes one of many 
valuable institutions in modern society, this reason for the 
rapturous greeting of each other and the stranger within our 
gates loses some of its force. This lively interest in who- 
ever is in or comes into the religious society has less reason. 
It is evidently very easy for it to become perfunctory, and 
even to decline into a mercantile contrivance for increasing 
the congregation. As such, there are some independent and 
sincere persons who decline to engage in it, and who will not 
practise in the house of God a pretence which they would 
scorn in their ordinary social intercourse. 

They also urge that what is called sociability —ze., re- 
maining after service to chat over trivial matters, some- 
times to buy and sell tickets for entertainments — interferes 
with, if it does not nullify, the effect of that service. Fred- 
erick Robertson shows that he was of this opinion. by a pas- 
sage in his sermon on “ The Parable of the Sower.” ‘The 
fate of religion is easily understood from the parallel fate of 
a single sermon. Scarcely has its last tone vibrated on the 
ear when... your friend puts his arm in yours, and talks 
of some other matter,. irrelevant, obliterating any slight seri- 
ousness which the sermon produced. Another, and another, 
and another,— and the word is ¢vodden down.” Is it nota 
fair question whether there is not some truth in this, and 
whether it is necessary to say unkind things of persons who 
are not only in all walks of life respected and beloved, but 
who tryin church as elsewhere to do what is sincere and 
high-minded ? 

Something may also be attributed to a natural reserve of 
temperament or to social habits and customs. Such people 
do not readily accommodate themselves to that democratic 
spirit which resents lack of notice, which goes about with a 
lively self-consciousness and with a sensitiveness to being let 
alone that borders upon the morbid. They doubtless err in 
in want of interest in other sorts and conditions of men than 
those with whom they commonly are associated, but they 
should receive credit for self-respect and sincerity. They 
miss much pleasure from such lack of breadth and power of 
sympathy ; but they are genuine, true, and trusty, and among 
the most reliable members of any body with which they are 
connected. 

What such persons are commonly accused of — namely, 
a readiness to snub and repulse others —is, as a rule, far 
from their thoughts. It is to be found more often in their 
accusers. It may be set down as a very general principle 
that, the more sure any one is of his social standing, the kinder 
he is to others, while those who are not certain of their place, © 
and have been subjected to rebuffs from those whom they 
have tried rather plainly to conciliate, are only too ready to 
practise upon those who are in their reach what they so 
resent when practised, as they think, upon themselves. 

Nothing that is here said must be taken as derogatory of a 
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principle which Mr. Clarke laid down was humane, Christian, 
and much needed still in all our churches. But let diversities 
of view, motive, temperament, custom, have their due. Let 
cordiality be devoid of all servility or calculation, and quiet 
reserve of all thought of superiority. Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind, and grant to every other 
man the possibility and the use of a mind of his own. » 


The Right Temper in Religion. 


BY A. S. WHEELER. 


Religion is the highest, the most important, of all the sub- 
jects that can engage the thought and consideration of 
human beings. This is a self-evident proposition, and re- 
quires no argument in its support. As a natural result, in 
all nations and communities that have made any progress in 
civilization, religion has occupied the thoughts of some of the 
ablest men; and they have given to it lives of study, the most 
strenuous efforts of their minds. Every age of the Christian 
_ era has been marked by the lives of men who have devoted 
themselves to ascertaining religious truth, the presentation 
and dissemination of the same. A literature simply enormous 
has been created. Vast libraries have been accumulated; 
and the work is still going on, certainly with undiminished 
rapidity. 

It would be unjust and untrue to deny that most, if not 
all, engaged in this work, have been actuated by a desire to 
arrive at truth and to do good to their fellow-men. And it 
would seem that in all these ages the wisest and best of 
men would have arrived at least at some consensus of 
opinion on the fundamental propositions of religious belief 
and opinion. Such, however, is not the case. The diver- 
-gences now are as great as ever; and they exist between 
men equally entitled to weight for their ability, learning, can- 
dor, and desire to arrive at the truth. Why, after all their 
efforts, are they still so far apart? I can see but one answer 
to this question,—that is, that it arises from the different 
character of human minds. The same facts, the same argu- 
ments, affect different minds in a different way. In aman 
of mental integrity the judgment is independent of the will. 
He studies the facts, he considers the reasons deducible from 
those facts; and, by a necessity of his mental composition, he 
arrives at certain conclusions, and he caz arrive at no other. 
No matter how much he may differ from others for whom he 
entertains the highest respect, he simply cannot agree with 
them. Whatever may be the consequences to himself per- 
sonally, he cannot put aside the conclusions he has formed. 
Indeed, should he formally in words assent to opinions which 
are not in accord with his judgment, his words would not be 
true. 

Early associations, impressions from without, influences of 
family and friends,— in a word, the whole environment,— have 
much to do with the development of the mind of each indi- 
vidual, and in the constitution of each mind, so that it will 
arrive at the opinions it entertains. Still, however this may 
be, each man does come to certain conclusions which to him 
are inevitable. By these conclusions, I mean the opinions 
he entertains on the various subjects he considers, and among 
these his religious opinions or views. 

No matter how absurd, even, these may be to others, and 
the vast majority of all others, that makes no difference to 


him. The fact that he differs from others may occasion 


more or less of distrust in his own mind; but all the same 
he cannot surrender, and does not. He may not disclose his 
thought. He may, and many do, studiously conceal it, and 
may even profess what he does not believe. It is there, 
nevertheless. 

Passing the multitude who may be called ignorant or in- 
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different, and who give no serious consideration to the sub- 
ject, take the case of men of intellectual strength, of learning, 
of sincere and earnest purpose to arrive at the truth, and of 
profound reverence, and remembering the difference of their 
opinions on the fundamental propositions, and then consider- 
ing the fact that no one of those men cow/d have arrived at 
any other or different opinions,— should they not have at 
least charitable feelings toward those from whom they differ? 
Of course, they would think them wrong; but, while there 
might be pity for them for having made such grievous mis- 
takes, there should be no bitterness. But where can be 
found in all literature any more harsh and censorious attacks 
than in religious polemics?) Where can be found more 
attribution of unworthy and base motives, of hypocrisy in 
utterances and professions? 

While something, I am sorry to say much, of this condition 
continues, still it is manifest that a change in that respect is 
taking place. The adherents of different schools of thought 
are beginning to treat each other with more courtesy and 
forbearance,— not that either surrenders or proposes to 
surrender his own opinions, and should not do so (unless 
satisfied that he is in error), but he is disposed to think his 
opponent may be honest and sincere. Men are beginning to 
learn that truth has many aspects; that some of these im- 
press one mind or one class of minds, and some impress 
other classes of minds, and the result is differences of opinion 
which are unavoidable. When this becomes general, the 
tone and character of discussion will be changed. A temper 
of mind wholly unfavorable to the discovery of truth will 
give place to a temper conducive to such discovery. No 
discussion is likely to result in agreement, if conducted with 
bad temper, if one of the disputants feels that the other is 
wilfully wrong. In all such cases it is simply impossible for 
one of the parties to weigh candidly and impartially the argu- 
ments of the other; and the result is, they part where they 
began. 

Christendom is divided into hostile camps, and this divi- 
sion will continue so long as the temper that has for so 
many generations characterized the different parties continues. 


Dr. Hale’s Resignation. 


No event in the ecclesiastical world attracted more atten- 
tion last week than the resignation of Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, after a ministry of forty-three years in the South Con. 
gregational Church in Boston. Everybody knows that there 
is an imaginary “dead-line’”’ which every minister passes 
somewhere between the ages of twenty-five and one hundred 
years. But the public of Boston and the United States has 
never associated Dr, Hale with this dead-line or suggested 
that it was time for him to withdraw from the pulpit. Still, 
after fifty-seven years of such unremitting application to the. 
duties of his profession as have followed his ordination, every 
one recognizes the right of Dr. Hale to decide how his remain- 
ing years shall be spent. At the same time the congregation, 
most of whom have known no other minister in that church, 
have a right to say that in some way his fame and fortune 
shall be. associated with their institution to the end of his 
life. Beyond affectionate protests against the severing of the 
relation between Dr. Hale and his congregation, no action 
was taken except to refer the matter to the standing com- 
mittee of the church, of whom Mr. W. P. Fowler is chairman. 
We print below Dr. Hale’s touching letter : — 


My dear Mr. Fowler,— When I placed my resignation in 
your hands, you asked me to withhold it; and I did so, 
though with grave doubts, as you will remember. 

I am now sure that you must present it to the meeting to- 
morrow evening. 

I say this with great sorrow, as you all know. It is forty- 
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_ three years since I accepted this charge. I feel sure of the 
regard of every one in the congregation, now that I lay it 
down. For all these years our relations have been as tender 
as they have been intimate. And, now that I leave the pulpit, 
I am still as truly as ever a loyal member of the dear South 
Congregational. 

But I have known — oh, for a long time! — that the church 
needs a minister as well as a preacher. And nothing but the 
kindness of every member of the congregation has justified 
me in remaining so long in a charge where I have left so 
many of a minister’s duties unfulfilled. 

My conscience has been relieved by the watchfulness of 
yourself and the other members of the committee, of all the 
officers of the church, — of the South Friendly, the Alliance, 
all our workers of every name. But, all the same, the church 
ought to have a young and active minister. 

I am not young and I am not active. 

Will you then say to the meeting that I resign the duty 
and privilege to which they invited me by their vote of June 4, 
1856? 

I should like to have this resignation take effect on Octo- 
ber 1 next. 

The years which have passed in your service have been 
happy years tome. I have seen the children of those who 
called me and their children’s children grow up to manhood 
and womanhood. And, in all the relations between me and 
those whom I love to call my people, there has never been an 
unkind word or jar. 

Do not encourage any suggestion that I may withdraw 
this resignation. 

We ought to place this duty in other hands. 
of course, is final. 

With love to each and all, yours truly and always, 

Epwarp E. HALE, 
Minister of the South Congregational Church. 


And ought, 


How a Pope ‘is Elected. 


There are three methods of papal election,— ballot, com- 
promise, and inspiration, or acclamation. Acclamation, or 
“ adoration,” is the term generally employed to describe cases 
in which nearly all the cardinals, after special prayers, believe 
themselves “ inspired” by the Holy Ghost to simultaneously 
proclaim one of their number pope; but there has been no 
instance of this system of election occurring since the Middle 
Ages. Compromise has been still less frequently resorted to, 
and signifies when all the cardinals agree to trust the elec- 
tion of their chief to two or three of their members only, the 
rest swearing to abide by their decision. Ballotage is the 
system in present use. 


The attendants and servants inhabit other suites of small- 


rooms beyond those occupied by their superiors; and the 
cooks who supply this multitude with meals are shut up, 
and not allowed to have any communication with the outer 
world other than is absolutely necessary in order to procure 
provisions, which are brought every morning fresh from the 
market. 

The cardinals are allowed to bring with them a supply of 
wines, cordials, sweetmeats; but, as there are three doctors 
provided and shut up with them, they are requested not to 
introduce any medicines, as a perfectly well-organized phar- 
macy is at their service. This regulation was evidently in- 
tended to prevent the least suspicion of foul play. Every 
morning their eminences have a cup of coffee or of choco- 
late, and a small loaf of bread, brought into their study or 
bedroom by a servant, accompanied by another attendant, 
who is expected to report to the cardinal chamberlain if any 
conversation or any accident, such as sickness, has occurred. 
The cardinal is not expected to speak with the servants 
unless obliged to do so. At noon their eminences breakfast, 
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and at seven o’clock they have their supper. These meals 
are substantial, but frugal, and consist of soup, fish, meat, 
poultry, and dessert, but no sweet dishes are served. On the 
day of entering the conclave the cardinals are permitted to 
sup together, in small parties in one another’s rooms, for the 
last time. At midnight the bell rings; and such persons as 
have no business to remain in the conclave, and who are 
there only as visitors or gossips, have to take their leave and 
depart. At two o’clock in the morning the bell tolls again, 
and at three it rings for the third and last time, and the gates 
are finally closed until the new pope is elected. On the 
occasion of the conclave which elevated Pius IX. to the 
throne a medical gentleman was belated and had to remain 
shut up with the rest until the conclave closed. A cham- 
berlain and three cardinals next visit each room, hall, and 
chapel, to see that no one is left behind or concealed who has 
no business there. On the following morning the little army 
of cardinals and conclavists attend mass; and then matters 
begin to fall into the prescribed routine, and each candidate 
is more or less sequestrated. 

The conclavists, as they are called, may be subdivided 
into three divisions: firstly, their eminences; then their im- 
mediate secretaries and attendants; and, thirdly, the servants 
cooks, valets, messengers, etc. No doubt the future conclave, 
—which will be illuminated, by the way, with the electric 
light — will include typewriters, but certainly not telegraphists 
or telephonists, as all communication with the outer world is 
paralyzed until after the election. Needless to say that in 
this wonderful world, secluded from the other one, many cu- 
rious and comical incidents occur, not to mention one or two 
in past ages of a highly tragical nature ; for, on two memorable 
occasions at least, murder strayed even into the sacred pre- 
cincts of an apostolic conclave. Quarrels, too, have broken 
out, and loud wrangling; but things have changed for the 
better in our times, and we may be sure that the election for 
the successor of Leo XIII. will proceed with all the courte- 
ous decorum which accompanied the election of his dis- 
tinguished predecessors. 

In our times the voting is free and secret, and only one man 
can be balloted at a time. If the conclave meets at the Vat- 


ican, the balloting generally takes place in the enormous 


Pauline chapel. After hearing mass, their eminences, being 
robed in purple, take their seats in the stalls arranged in front 
of the altar, and having an open space between them, occu- 
pied by a large table. Each prelate in his turn proceeds to 
a small table in the corner of the chapel, at which are seated 
three official scrutators. He is now presented with a piece of 
paper of a peculiar shape, in the centre of which he writes 
the name of his candidate in a feigned hand. In the extreme 
right corner he inscribes his own name in his usual calig- 
raphy, turns it down, and carefully seals it. On the opposite 
corner he inscribes a verse from the Scriptures, which he like- 
wise folds up and seals. ‘This being done, he rolls up the 
whole document and proceeds to the altar, where, after genu- 
flecting, he drops it intoa chalice covered bya paten. Before 
doing so, however, he turns to the assembled cardinals, and, 
holding up the paper in his hand, solemnly swears that he 
votes according to his firm belief and hope in the interests of 
the Church only. After having put the paper into the chalice, 
and again genuflecting, he retires to his stall. In the case of 
a cardinal being lame or infirm, one of the scrutators takes 
his voting paper from him and puts it in the chalice. But, 
should he be too ill to attend in the chapel, three cardinals 
proceed to his chamber to fetch the voting paper, which they 
afterward hand to the principal scrutator to drop into the 
chalice. When all the cardinals have finished voting, the 
chalice is taken from the altar and placed on the table in the 
centre of the chapel, and, after more prayers, formally emptied 
of its contents, and a process of verification commences. 
The first scrutator opens that part of the ballot paper which 
has not been sealed, and which bears, in feigned handwriting, 
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the name of the prelate proposed for election. He passes it 
in turn to. the second scrutator, who hands it to the third. 
This gentleman reads it out loud to the assembly, each car- 
dinal writing down the name on a printed forni which he has 
brought with him into the chapel. If, at the close of the 
‘ballot, it is discovered that any one single candidate has re- 
ceived exactly two-thirds of the votes of those present, he be- 
comes, there and then, so facto pope. On the other hand, 
if he lacks but a.single vote, the ballotage has to recommence. 
Meanwhile, all the useless papers are immediately taken and 
burned in a little stove supplied with a funnel opening in a 
conspicuous manner onto-the Piazza of St. Peter’s, so that 
‘the assembled multitude below, seeing the smokeiissue thence, 
become aware of the fact that no pope has as yet been 
elected. The ceremony is repeated, and the cardinals can 
vote for a totally different member of the sacred college than 
the one they have already named ; but their vote becomes in- 
valid if they name:the same person twice, so that the names 
of the candidates are constantly changing hands, whereby it 
is presumed that a greater amount of impartiality is secured. 
If a cardinal, on this second voting, obtains two-thirds.of the 
votes, he becomes pope. This second ceremony is called 
accessit. Three powers have the right of veto,— Spain, France, 
and Austria. If a cardinal is elected against the wishes of 
‘the powers, his election can be cancelled, but only before 
proclamation.— Zhe Fortnightly Review. 


Joy. 


Perfect through suffering! Father, is it true 
That only thus we can be purified ? 
That we are meant to suffer as we do 
Until our very souls are crucified, 
Until, through furnace fires, thou canst behold . 
Thine image graven on our hearts’ pure gold? 


Just as a little child cries as with pain, 

When his desires are checked, he knows not why, 
Yet in his later life admits the gain 

That came as answer to that childish cry, 
So, Father, we thy thwarting hand would bless, 
Which gives us truth in place of happiness. 


The joy of giving up our ease and will 

In answer to our highest sense of right, 
‘The joy that, while it suffers and is still, 

Can see the day beyond the present night,— 
When we are one with God in wish and thought,— 
The miracle of joy in us is wrought. 
: —ketta Long. 


, 


Drink a Hundred Years Ago. 


The pulse of pleasure. beat more strongly a hundred years 
since than it appears to do in our languid century. There 
was more amusement and more frolicking, more commerce 
among mankind; a very great deal more idleness,— so much 
so, indeed, that one wonders how business was done. I 
knew .a Scotch judge, a famous Jon-vivant, who .was forced 
to drink water for two. months, and, being asked. what was 
the effect of the. régime, owned that he saw the world really 
as. it was for the first time for twenty years. Fora quarter 
of a century he had never been quite sober. The fumes, of 
the last night’s three bottles and whiskey toddy inflamed all 
the-day’s thought and business. He transacted his business, 
got up his case, made his speech as.an-advocate, or delivered 
his charge as a judge with great volubility and power; but 
his argument was muzzy with dreams: he never saw the 
judge before him except through a film of whiskey. I wonder 
-how. much claret.went;to inflame the judgment of the orator 
-and the auditors of the: House of Commons which debated 


the American War? Men dined at three o’clock,.and regaled 


themselves with - beer, wine, and quantities of ,punch after. 
What business were: they good for after such a diet? The 
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best thing they could do was to play at cards, perhaps; and 
then about ten or eleven, you ‘know, they would be hungry 
again, and, behold, broiled bones and Madeira, and more 
punch,— quantities more punch,—and to bed after mid- 
night, and plenty of resf required to sleep off all that feasting ; 
and compute the mere time for pleasure, and there remain 
really but three or four-hours for work, with ajheadache. A 
lady of little more than my own age has told me that at -her 
father’s table he was a peer of ancient name and large 
estates in the Midland counties —dinner was served at two 
or three, the old nobleman sitting with such company as the 
county afforded; and strong ale went on all ‘dinner-time, 
then port, then punch, then supper, and so forth. People in 
those days were continually carried away drunk and put to 
bed, and I suppose had. no shame in meeting their families 
the next morning. No wonder the pulse of pleasure beat 
with all this liquor to inflame it.— From Thackeray's lVote- 
book. 


Conditions of Ministerial Success, 


* BY REV. ELI FAY, D.D. 


Much depends upon finding in life the positions to which 
we are best adapted, as a. radical misfit is not only vexatious 
to the party immediately concerned, but the occasion of 
severe loss and disappointment. Had Shakespeare been a 
naval officer, Washington a poet, Darwin a.statesman, Chan- 
ning a lawyer, Lincoln a merchant, and Edison .a -tailor, the 
difference in the condition of the world would have been not 
only most appreciable, but in every way deplorable. It is 
remarkable that in their aptitude and fibre so many seem to 
have, been predestined to the vocations to which they give 
their lives, to have been made to fill special niches in our 
great human fabric. And yet it is not so with all. By -mis- 
taken parents, misguided aspirants, and the predetermining 
power of untoward circumstances, many a square peg is 
thrust into a,round hole. If a young man is,seriously think- 
ing of the ministry, he should certainly take into the account 
his own bodily condition and presence, as they ,may attract 
or repel, may greatly strengthen or weaken his word. Phillips 
Brooks, Dr. John Hall, Henry Ward Beecher, Charles Sumner, 
and hundreds like them, made a much deeper .mark on the 
world because of the wonderfully imposing bodies .through 
which they wrought; while Dr. Channing labored. under an 
immense disadvantage. And, if his.mind and:heart had not 
been vastly disproportioned to his petit and fragile body,— 
a striking exception to the rule,— he would haye ,been .un- 
heeded. It is not intimated that only physical giants should 
enter the pulpit, as here and there men of -rare intellectual - 
and spiritual qualities and powers have grandly triumphed 
over serious bodily impediments. And yet, beyond a question, 
the physique is a mighty factor in success or failure in. public 
speaking. An attractive presence, a strong face, a luminous 
eye, a rich, commanding voice, a ready utterance, a magnetic 
temperament, a personality to which a large place is intui- 
tively accorded, are among “the best gifts” tobe earnestly 
coveted ; and it may be doubted whether a man -has aright 
to thrust himself into a position in which his deficiencies must 
be painfully apparent. First of all, a minister should be well 
born of the flesh should generate aibround vitality ; should 
be a good specimen of abounding life ; and inspire confidence, 
ambition, and good cheer. An invalid in the pulpit gives 
religion a bad:name. Holiness is.wholeness. A bloodless, 
cadaverous, thin-chested, weak-voiced, prenatally depleted 
man, who would be glad to do something, but is not quite 
sure of, himself and does not know, how,, is sadly out.of.place 
as a teacher of religion. 

2. A minister should be a born captain; ,a clear-yisioned, 
judicious, divinely appointed but unconscious boss; a.man 
who, by the flow of his blood, moves to the.front. A. flock. of 
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wild geese or an army panting for action gladly recognize 
their leader, as they know that without him they may. be 
easily and widely scattered. The same is true of religious 
denominations, and even of local churches. A high-minded, 
consecrated, semi-divine bossism, or leadership by the best 
heads, is the only security for republicism, democracy, or re- 
ligion. The bell-wether is necessary to the flock. The most 
hopeless human condition is that of a community, large or 
small, a state or a township, on the low dead level of con- 
scious, restless commonness,— a crew without a Columbus, 
and therefore sailing no one knows where or for what. “Ill 
fares the state,” said Homer, “where many masters rule.” 
“With competent and consecrated leaders the church prospers, 
as history and observation show. But, when those who be- 
long in the ranks take the reins, weakness and blundering 
follow. And, furthermore, with the Protestant idea of the 
church and the ministry, even upon the important subject of 
religion people can listen with interest and profit only to 
those whom they believe to be personally above themselves. 
This is according to alaw of mind. Only the lawyer whom 
his client believes to be his superior can long hold his case, 
nor could a man of an all-round Herculean mould take a 
medical prescription froma pygmy. It is quite time a plain 
word was spoken on this subject, even if it be from a painful 
experience, as, in all churches, large numbers whose natural 
unfitness for the pulpit is entirely apparent to others are 
marching on it. 

3. It goes without saying that the minister should be 
widely informed. The foundations of religion are continually 
broadening, the science of the subject is impinging upon 
nearly all departments of knowledge; and, in a certain way, 
all departments may be laid under contribution to the pulpit. 
And yet to preach fifty times a year to a congregation of 
average modern intelligence is a severe tax upon a man. 
Immense resources are required; and rare genius for the 
transmutation of earthly ores into heavenly coin, as every- 
thing must finally bear the divine stamp. But, as the muscle 
of the gymnast and the voice of the singer may be over- 
trained,— trained to their own utter ruin,— so for the best 
practical purpose may be the mind of the minister,—so 
trained that he utterly loses the right scent, the danger of 
the period. It is painful to see in the pulpit a man who is 
familiar with all questions which bear even remotely upon 
his vocation, excepting the only one the pulpit was estab- 
lished especially to elucidate and emphasize, and who 
preaches we// upon every subject save the only one on 
which it is necessary to preach at all. Many and many a 
sermon might as well have never been written, as, whether 
true or false, it makes not a single hair white or black,— 
is a blank cartridge shot into the air. 

4. Do we consider the extent to which our entire human 
plane has been raised, our sphere enlarged, our life enriched, 
in the last. fifty years? This is not the same world as was 
that into which the oldest of us were born. We honor 
George Washington, as well we may; but the republic, as 
he planted it, was incipient, and the labor he performed 
and the responsibilities he assumed compare with those of 
President McKinley as the country village of New York, as 
he knew it, would compare with the cosmopolitan city as it 
stands to-day, with interests too vast and varied for computa- 
tion, and largely the result of modern human forth-puttings. 
The enormous business interests of the period could not have 
been handled by a former generation. Think of paying the 
president of a railroad $50,000 a year and a lawyer $100,000 
for managing a single case; and the money is carned,— 
indication of the higher level and the greater intensity sea 
responsibility of modern life. The university of fifty years 
ago was little better than the high school of to-day. In this 
expansion and enrichment of thought and aim, the interpre- 
tation and exemplification of the “ Fifth Gospel,” are religion 
and the Church taking a prominent part? Beyond a ques- 
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tion. The great names of God, Christ, man, religion, truth, 
righteousness, education, liberty, civilization, never meant so 
much as they do to-day. The mind and heart of the world 
were never, 7ever so grandly expectant as they are now. 
Pettiness excites impatience. Our human scale is large. 
Who, then, shall be our ministers? Titans! No others can 
fill the bill; and they can be found, but only a “high” 
pulpit would attract them. All men are not bowing to the 
money god: some dream of grander things. In a letter, a 
few days since, Dr. Horatio Stebbins said, “In this world, 
and in all worlds, the Christian ministry for me.” Young 
giants will say the same, when called to a work which, as 
they see, only giantscando. The grandest vocation beneath 
the stars awaits men who are big enough for it,— thoroughly 
religious Deweys and Roosevelts, men who know what and 
why and how, men who can; and let all “little women” take 
warning. And yet there is greatness in littleness, high art in 
simplicity, aptness to teach, the warming, kindling tempera- 
ment, true brotherliness, profound, profound faith in the 
work, downright love for man as man, joy in helping him to 
a knowledge of his better self, his higher relations and neces- 
sities,— all this is clearly implied. 

5. And yet the one condition of success in the ministry, to 
which every other is subsidiary, is conversion— a change of 
heart, a profound religious experience,— the one end at which 
the pulpit that knows itself is continually aiming, and but for 
which it has no grip. Men are born Christians no more than 
they are born scholars ; and, whatever may be their aptitude 
for acquiring knowledge, they become scholars only by the 
conversion of their intellectual wastes into fruitful fields, by 


checking a very strong tendency to mental dissipation, and | 


through great self-denial consecrating themselves to a specific 
work, which ultimately becomes an ineffable joy. The 
scholar experiences a complete new birth, from the intellec- 
tual poverty, superficiality, and volatility of childhood and 
youth into the illimitable domain of widely diversified fact 
and exact thinking, which only a cultivated mind can enjoy, 
or even understand. A new birth, indeed! Old things pass 
away, and all things become new. The ignorant, sensuous 
man, a slave to material gains and gratifications, and the 
scholar, the trained thinker, do not live in the same world. 
To them life, here and now, is as unlike as a rattle-box and 
an encyclopedia. And the difference is equally great between 
a sense-clogged, self-indulgent, excitement-loving man, a spirit- 
ually-blinded human being who is only a finer animal, and a 
soul that knows what it is to look within and above, to be con- 
scious of super-mundane affinities, hear blessed whispers, ex- 
perience delightful longings, feel a sacred presence, be con- 
scious of a life vastly above the surface life, understand and 
luxuriate in the twenty-third Psalm, the fifty-fifth chapter of 
Isaiah, Christ’s promise of joy and peace to his disciples, 
and ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” To this man nature has 
charms; personality, prerogatives, duties, and qualities; life, 
high meanings; growth, a divinity; the thought of God, a 
sacredness; and immortality, an attraction,—of which the 
other has no conception whatever. And this in no sepulchral 
or misanthropic spirit, no frigid pietism, but with uplifting rev- 
erence and gratitude, true self-respect, filial appreciation, and 
abounding joy. Literally, God is in all the -shining heavens 
above and all the earth beneath,— in every landscape and 
flower and bird-song and blushing peach, in all-and through 
all; and in the habitual thought of eternity, of the infinite 
intelligence, the divine Fatherhood, human sonship, personal 
immortality, endless progress, and grateful filial service, there 
is a wonderfully educational and uplifting influence, an ele- 
ment of character, a tone and balance amid the vicissitudes 
of life, of which adequate account is seldom taken,— cannot 
be fully taken. And it is the chief business of the minister 
to pilot souls from the inevitable grovelling and sensuousness 
of an unreligious condition to the wonderful spiritual experi- 


ence that has triumphantly borne millions above the super- - 
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ficialities and turmoils of life, given dignity to toil, strength 
to the half-discouraged, put new meanings into duty, and in- 
spired by far the richest literature and art of the world. And 
the minister must have experience in all this,— must know 
the reality and importance of the inner life with God — be- 
fore he can so explain and emphasize it as to make it real 
to others. 

This is self-evident. Till God has become the one incom- 
parable reality, till knowledge of divine things is profoundly 
felt to be the one thing needful, there is nothing to preach,— 
nothing that is not more effectually preached elsewhere. ‘The 
chief meaning of Sunday, the only purpose of a religious ser- 
vice, is to facilitate recognition of the soul’s relation to God, 
and the experience which naturally follows,—the creation 
and the satisfaction of soul-hunger,— ay, the satisfaction. 
An historical sermon, a sCientific, philosophical, political, or 
theological sermon, may occasionally be in place. A desul- 
tory sermon or an essay may be the best that can be done 
under given circumstances. But only the sermon intended 
to bring God and man together as father and child accom- 
plishes or even recognizes the great object for which preach- 
ing was established. 

6. Therefore, the ministry can be intelligently chosen, and 
its work properly performed, only with the identical spirit and 
motive which made Jesus the Christ. The one condition of 
properly entering the ministry is that the candidate shall have 
gladly and utterly consecrated himself to the Most High. To 
accept the sacred vocation as one might take to the law or 
medicine, with the feeling that it is a respectable business, 
would be an utter misconception,— nay, a profanation. Only 
as a reverent, loving, all-absorbing service to God, and with 
an intense desire to guide souls to the highest experiences 
that mortals have ever known, can the pulpit be intelligently 
sought? With a lower view, it is divested of both its sceptre 
and its crown. The true minister lives in and through and 
for his people. They are ever on his soul,— a delightful bur- 
den with which he would not part. At the dead of night he 
thinks of them. When he writes his sermons, he has them in 
mind,— digs around them, prepares to open their way before 
them, hopes to drive the clouds from their sky, attempts to 
unfold the eternal law of life, to win them to the finest issues 
and cheer them with a rational hope and courage; and in his 
prayers, as he voices the bottom wish of his heart, he carries 
them to the one Source of all good. 

7. To such a man, Sunday is the great day of the week; 
and the morning sermon is not only an opportunity so sacred 
that it wellnigh overawes him, but also the execution of a 
divine commission, if there ever was such a commission. 
With a light, cheerful, professional air, could such a minister 
come before his people with a semi-literary, semi-moral, semi- 
scientific essay that would not produce a ripple on the sur- 
face of a single soul?. Year after year could he occupy a 
pulpit and mingle with his people, without learning anything 
of their individual religious condition,— learning of what this 
young man and that young woman were thinking, and how 
they felt touching the higher mission of life and their relations 
to God; learning why their parents were so indifferent to the 
great things for which the Church stands that they did not 
attend half of its services, and putting out innumerable quiet 
feelers to win his friends from the false and wed them to the 
true? As well suppose that a true mother would not wish to 
know of the perplexities, the ambitions, the intellectual necessi- 
ties, or even the physical ailments of her children. 

8. It is implied that the minister should be able to pray; 
and how much that means—oh, how much that means! 
There are numerous occasions on which prayer is so impor- 
tant, and so little else is required, that it should fill well ‘its 
large and appropriate place. But only of intense conviction 
and profound experience is true prayer born. One cannot 
pray to order, cannot learn to pray as he learns to declaim,— 
cannot pray, aiming at nothing in particular. The form, the 
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phraseology, the spirit of prayer, are properly matter for seri- 
We are often surprised, even pained, by 
the precipitancy, the perfunctoriness, the off-hand business 
character of public prayer; and, at times, equally by the 
hesitation, the poverty of expression, the barrenness and ir- 
relevancy of the exercise,— occasioned in some instances, we 
are sure, by a conviction as to the seriousness, the reverence, 
the awe, becoming one who takes upon his lips the name of 
Almighty God. And yet special meditation, communion with 
all that the great name of God suggests, even careful prepa- 
ration of both mind and heart for a prayer that is to lead and 
stimulate the worship of a congregation, are not only emi- 
nently proper; they are an absolute necessity to many; and 
to all most helpful. On the way to church where an extem- 
pore prayer is to be offered as a proimnent, a very prominent 
feature of the worship of a congregation, not only should the 
minister be let alone, he should stand apart, as from a run- 
ning conversation to the elevation of thought, the aspiration, 
the vivid appreciation of eternal verities, the blessed com- 
munion with the Infinite which true prayer implies, a sudden 
transition is difficult, if not impossible. And yet what a 
sweet, restful, uplifting preparation for a religious service is 
a prayer by a soul warmed, inspired, attuned by the spirit of 
God and a profound religious experience,— a soul that virtu- 
ally prays from within the veil, prays as seeing Him who is 
invisible ! 

g. A very intelligent woman—who for a quarter of a 
century had attended in Roxbury, Mass., the church of the . 
Rev. Dr. Putnam — once said that, in gathering and holding 
his enormous congregation as few ministers ever hold their 
people, his prayers were as great a factor as were his wonder- 
She declared that again and again, at the close 
of his prayers, she had felt that she needed nothing more, 
that he had carried her into a spiritual atmosphere that would 
continue through the day or the week. This cannot be 
done every Sunday by every minister; nor by any one with- 
out careful mental and spiritual preparation.. And yet it is 
the grand ideal at which continually to aim. The minister 
should divest his mind of all thought that his prayer is a 
form required by propriety. He should realize that in a very 
important sense he is a mediator between God and his people. 
It is his business so to approach God, so to voice his own 
absolute conviction in regard to the paramount importance 
of spiritual things, so completely to assume the utility and 
the joy of recognizing our relation to the heavenly Father, so 
to spread the wings of his soul, breathe the song of his faith, 
and rejoice in his oneness with the Supreme Power, Intelli- 
gence, and Love, that the listeners will catch the spirit of it, 
and the burdened heart be strengthened, the doubting en- 
couraged, the sorrowing cheered, the world-incrusted gently 
rebuked, and the upward and onward looking inspired and 
delighted. 


Prayer. 


O Lord, our God, eternal, unsearchable: we reverence 
thine infinite power, we adore thine unbounded wisdom, we 
trust thy perfect justice, we rejoice and are glad in thine un- 
failing Jove. We bless thee, Lord, for thy loving-kindnesses 
and tender mercies. Thou art our Father, and we are the 
children of thy care. Inspire our hearts with a true filial af- 
fection, that shall ever become more pure and strong, and 
shall lead to a clear and steadfast faith. May our souls be 
enriched with the gifts of the Spirit; and, receiving much, 
may we consecrate all to thee. By our labor and our pa- 
tience, our joy and our hope, our prayers and our tears, 
change thou us, that we may become wholly thine. May 
thy truth be our light, thy righteousness our strength, and 
thy love the peace and comfort of our light for evermore, 
Amen, 


- 
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Dr. George Putnam. 


BY F. C. W. 


The incident mentioned in your ‘‘ Reminis- 
cerices of Rev. Dr. Putnam’’ recalls a source 
of his pulpit power, and an important ele- 
ment of all eloquence. He had a composure 


- and freedom from effort which gave the strong 


flow of his’ thoughts an especial weight, such 
as I have seen equalled in our communion 
only by Dr. Horatio Stebbins. Dr. Putnam 
had a sermon on ‘‘Reserved Power,’’ from 
the text, ‘‘They that were wise took oil with 
them in their lamps,’’ in which he pictured 
a ship launched into a quiet harbor, when 
the little waves danced and played about her 
sides, fitted with mighty beams and bolts, 
‘*reserved’’ to meet the heaviest storms of the 
open ‘sea. 

Dr. Putnam was himself the best illustra- 
tion of that principle. His address gave you 
confidencé hé could say much more if he 
chose, but chose to say what was enough for 
his purpose. His very fervor—and-he was 
never cold—was' the calm flow of a river, not 
the hurry of a brook. 

On the occasion mentioned in the ‘‘Remi- 
niscences’’ hé showed the trait of character 
from which his style of preaching came. 
The church was crowded. The galleries were 
braced with rough beams; though, as Dr. 
Putnam said afterward, they were not needed, 
and really caused the alarm they were in- 
tended to prevent. The services went on, 
and one of the speakers was in the middle of 
his address when a crack was heard from the 
south gallery. It was not loud, but enough 
to call general attention from the speaker, 
who paused as several occupants rose and 
looked over to see what the trouble was; and 
in the lowér part of the house some persons 
began to leave. One of the upper windows 
was opened, I think; for I remember a 
shadow from it. There was no noise, only 
intense excitement and the rustle of gather- 
ing. panic. A’ moment more and there must 
have been a dangerous'— perhaps fatal—rush 
from doors and windows. Dr. Putnam rose 
in the pulpit beside the speaker, and said, in 
a clear, quiet, even tone peculiar to him, 
which filled the house and yet was as com- 
posed as if he were asking for a contribu- 
tion: ‘‘There is no danger. Be seated!’’ 
And every one obeyed, as a matter of course. 

Dr. Putnam had great simplicity and di- 
rectness. His most elaborate pérorations 
were never loud or ornate, but charming from 
their exact fitness of expression. His prayers 
were thanks for ‘‘daily bread,’’ for ‘‘home,’’ 
for ‘‘the measure of health granted,’’ like 
those of a child. He did not Shout, ‘‘Si- 
lence in the house of God!’’ That was not 
like him. No one had spoken. Silence was 
not thé point. So explosive a sentence 
would havé done more harm than good. He 
was in his own church, in his own pulpit, 
perfectly at home. He knew that old oak 
meeting-house was not going to fall down; 
and he spoke; not as a court-crier to a rough 
mob, but as to friends under his roof. I was 
seated in the middle of the church, and was 
instantly struck by his wonderful manner and 
voice, his perfect calmness and unconscious 
tact, saying just the right thing in the right 
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way. We felt his certainty that he knew the 
gallery was safe, and that we should believe 
what he said. 

I have well remembered and often men- 
tioned this occurrence as an admirable exam- 
ple of ‘‘reserved’’ power, nurtured and stored: 
in the character, ready when the emergency 
comes. 

I have known those who studied to attain 
Dr. Putnam’s manner and peculiar impres- 
siveness in vain; for all eloquence and all 
character are deep in the fibre of the mind, 
and each of us must speak his own true word 
in his own true way. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Welcome to a Worthy Book.* 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


When some wise friend draws nigh to show indeed 
How wonderful and wide this life of ours, 
We feel the charm of man’s celestial powers; 
We have unfolded fair abiding creed; 
Grand lessons of ourselves with joy we read; 
We grow to goodness with the happy flowers ; 
We walk with God in Eden’s beauteous bowers, 
And in the wilderness on manna feed. 
Ah! thus it was, in reading this true book, 
An uplift came, and all the world grew clear: 
The heart into life’s mystery could look, 
While God and all the host of heaven were near. 
So, in the very breathing of the days, 
The soul had sense of love’s angelic praise. 


For minds who deem the church and creeds awry, 
Who ask reality of truth and love, 
Who look around for faith, and then above, 
Who ask what is of earth as well as sky, 
The book is prophet voice of welcome why 
Religion rich can so our nature move, 
Why we its affirmations great approve, 
And how within its reach God’s glories lie. 
As spring brings beauty from the sleeping seed, 
As morning opens out the réalms of night, 
So we his golden word in gladness heed, 
So walk with him the land of rising light: 
He gives us blessing of hope’s broader day, 
' The song and bloom of life as sweet as May. 


Newspaper Science. 


‘* Newspaper Science’’ is a term of reproach, 
and the reason is not far to seek. The same 
spirit of sensationalism that leads to the 


detailed chronicling of a prize-fight or a 


criminal trial leads also to the exploitation 
of every sort of mental vagary that cloaks 
itself with the respectable name of science, 


. Whether it be a belated alchemist who claims 


to have discovered the stone of the philoso- 
phers or an exponent of the newest and most 
extravagant occultism, whether it be a palm- 
ist or a ‘‘mind-reader’’ or a ‘‘faith-healer,’’ 
whether it be a Shaconian or a circle-squarer 
or a pyramid enthusiast or a direful prophet 
with a tale of the coming destruction of the 
world, there is no person so scientifically im- 


possible that he cannot get into the news- 


papers, and enlist fhteir services in the propa- 
ganda of his pet eccentricity or insane delu- 
sion. He can get himself taken seriously or 
at least semi-seriously, and that is what he 
wants. For all such persons notoriety is the 
very breath of life; and the newspapers pro- 
vide it without scruple, because in so doing 
they can at the same time provide the weak- 
minded section of their readers with a new 
variety of mental dissipation. The most in- 
credible inanities, the most preposterous no- 


*©The Great Affirmations of Religion,” by Thomas R. 
Slicer, 


tions, the most meaningless pseudo-science, 
are thus given a currency that is denied even 
to the genuine achievements of investigation. 

This work is done, moreover, in so blun- 
dering and haphazard a way that the spirit of 
sensationalism is not enough completely to 
account for it. There is usually in addition 
some admixture of an ignorance so dense that 
one can only marvel at the number of essen- 
tially uneducated people who by some myste- 
rious dispensation get their lucubrations into 
print. We recall a newspaper article pub- 
lished in Chicago some years ago, which 
undertook to instruct a confiding public upon 
the subject of ozone. The account was a 
brief one; but it contrived to include state- 
ments to the effect that the true nature of 
ozone was not fully understood, that it got 
its name ‘‘from the peculiar odor, which re- 
sembles that produced when a succession of 
electric sparks are passed through the air,’’ 
that Faraday considered it ‘‘identical with 
the medicinal quality in eléctricity,’’ that 
the effect of inhaling it was very ‘‘exhilia- 
tory,’’ and that M. Jules Verne had once told 
an interesting ‘‘story of the wild doings: in 
a village which became accidentally perme- 
.ated’’ with ozone. This illustration is triy- 
ial enough, no doubt; but it is so extremely 
typical of the sort of ‘‘newspaper science’’ 
we are concerned with that it will serve as 
well as another. The wonder of it is, of 
course, that any person so absolutely ignorant 
of elementary chemistry should write, and 
that any newspaper should print, so astonish- 
‘ing a farrago of misinformation. 

One more illustration must suffice us. An 
improved method for the’ liquefaction of air 
has recently attracted much attention, and the 
newspapers have naturally taken it up. The 
Same newspaper which was responsible for the 
remarkable statements about ozone to which 
reference was just made quotes the inventor 
as ‘‘stating that with three gallons of the 
liquid he had repeatedly made ten gallons, 
and that he could go on doing so. for any 
length of time.’’ ‘‘There is no reason to 
doubt this assertion,’’ is the astonishing edi- 
torial comment upon this astonishing state- 
ment. Now, if this means that the energy 
liberated from the aérification of a certain 
quantity of the liquefied air is sufficient, 
without any auxiliary energy, to reduce a 
still larger quantity to the liquid form, it is 
the flattest of impossibilities; for it denies 
.the principle of the conservation of energy, 
which is the fundamental principle upon 
which all physical science rests. A school- 
‘bay less omnisciént than Macaulay’s should 
know such a statement to be impossible, and 
he should know it with a firmness of convic- 
tion that should make him willing to stake 
his life upon it. If a school-boy can get 
through a common high school education 
without knowing this and other universal 
principles of the same order, there must 
have been something radically wrong about 
his instruction. And it is because we are 
inclined to think that there often is some- 
thing radically wrong about the teaching of 
elementary science, that such teaching is too 
apt to make information rather than intellect- 
ual discipline its chief aim, that we have 
wished to frovide this moral with the sharp- 
est possible of points. —Diq/. 
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The History of Cohasset.* 


The town of Cohasset has been’ singularly 


fortunate in the preparation of its published 


history, first in having the enterprise under 
the superintendence.of a committee of towns- 
men who were especially competent and 
greatly interested in the work, and second in 
the choice of an able writer, Rev. E. Victor 
Bigelow, pastor of the Second: Congregational 
Church. The committee was appointed! by 
the town in 1894, with Rev. Dr. Josepli 
Osgodd as chairman; and they. immediately 
set about collecting everything in’ the way’ of 
documents and’ records; maps, relics, and tra- 
ditions, that were available as historic mate- 
rial. This material has’ been very ably han- 
dled by the writer, Mr. Bigelow, who has 
written a history as creditable to’ himself as 
it is honorable to the town. Any one who 
has engaged in similar work will understand 
from a careful reading of this history how 
thoroughly and with what painstaking care 
the author has accomplished his laborious 
task. 

One of the chief difficulties a town histo- 
rian labors under is that of making a book 
that shall be readable and interesting to the 
general public, without too much sacrificing 
the countless details that have only a local 
interest, but which must appear upon its 
pages, and, indeed, are of prime importance 
to the descendants, at home: and abroad, of 
those who made the town. The author has 
admirably sustained this balance of interest. 
He has so thoroughly digested his material 
that he has not merely published masses of 
unrelated details, such as so largely make up 
many such books, but has carefully worked 
these details into the harmonious and com- 
pleted mosaic of an admirable town history. 

The limits of this notice forbid any mi- 
nute statement of the chief points of interest 
in this book. We were struck, first of all, 
by the masterly way in which the geology 
and natural history of the place were treated 
in Chapters II., III., and IV. This sub- 
ject is made intensely interesting and instruc- 
tive to any careful reader. It is a most thor- 
ough study, and is assisted by many beauti- 
ful illustrations. It must henceforth form a 
text-book in Cohasset schools, and could be 
used to great advantage in all our Eastern 
Massachusetts towns, to rouse interest and 
promote knowledge in the sciences alluded to. 

How Capt. John Smith landéd at Coliasset 
Harbor in 1614, and found among other 
tribes one he named ‘‘Quonahasset,’’ from 
which the town name was derived; how in 
1633-34 the Hobarts and others arrived, set- 
tling at ‘‘Bare Cove,’’ afterward called 
‘‘Hingham,’’ the mother town of Cohasset ; 
how the land was divided; amid what hard- 
ships the pioneers established their homes; 
how curious were the customs of other days, 
so interestingly told in Chapter XII. ; how 
ship-building and the fishing interests were 
developed; how Cohasset was separated from 
Hingham, churches and schools founded ; 

*A NARRATIVE HiSTORY OF THE Town or CouAsset, 
Massacuuserts. By E. Victor Bigelow, Pastor, of the 


Second Conprentend Church. ublished under the 
Auspices of the Committee on Town History, 1898. 
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\what thrilling experiences of shipwreck oc- 


jourred on the rocky coasts,—for these: and! 
‘other subjects of great’ interest’ the reader is! 


referred to this most’ interesting towm history; 
‘which deserves: careful study. 


Tur BELLOws GENEALOGY; or, John Bel- 
lows, the’ Boy Emigtant of 1635, and his 
| Descendants: \ By Thomas Bellows Peck. 
Keene, N.H.: Sentinel Printing: Company: 
$5.00.—The Bellows Genealogy begins: with 
John Bellows, who came to New England: a 
child of twelve years, whether or not accom- 
panied by’ his: parents is not known, and: was 
in manhood known as ‘‘John Bellows of 
Concord.’” Of the family in England noth- 
ing is known, or, indeed, of the boy’s parent- 
age. ‘‘All attempts have failed’’ to answer 
the questions which naturally arise. It is 
suggested that’ thie identity of name with that 
of Jolin Bellows, the Quaker printer, pub- 
lisher, and philawthropist of Gloucester, 
Eng., points to a common’ ancestry. 

One of the qualities which inspires confi- 
dence in’ the essential accuracy of this exten- 
sive natrative is the evident judicial method 
of dealing with evidence. This is apparent 
in the occasional confession of ignorance or 
partial knowledge, in statements where per- 
fect accuracy or nothing is im place, and. in 
the detailed exposition of the ground: on 
which: conjectures rest. Of patient and well- 
directed research there are ample proofs. A 
charm of the book which differentiates it 
from the average genealogy is found in the 
realization of the idéal which the author 
had in view. ‘Realizing. the truth,’’ he 
says: in the preface, ‘‘in the saying of Dr. 
Channing, that’ ‘one’ anecdote of a man is 
worth a volume of biography,’ the writer has 
endeavored to discover and record every au- 
thentic anecdote throwing light upon the 
characters of the subjects of the memoirs.’ 

The interest largely centres in Col. Ben- 
jamin Bellows, the founder of Walpole. The 
lifelike description with which he is’ brought 
to view in this connection not only presents 
a vivid picture of the man, but is a fair 
specimen of the style of the writer: ‘*He 
had the courage to leave his friends and kin- 
dred behind, and establish a new home on 
the extreme frontier of civilization, to meet 
and repel the attacks of savages, and to bear 
the hardships and deprivations of frontier 
life. He had the wisdom to lay the founda- 
tions of the new town firmly upon law and 
order, the church and the school. He had 
those practical qualities, the good judgment 
and knowledge of nature and men, which 
enabled him to make a wise sélection of a 
home for himself and his children, and to 
make the most of the natural resources around 
him. He was generous in the management 
of the young’ town, although knowing that he 


the appropriations voted.’’ 


and energy out of the region of which Bel- 
lows Falls is the centre, ample opportunities 
were afforded. A stereotpye vote of the 
town, as appears from the town-meeting rec- 
otds, was to raise a specified sum, ‘‘and that 
Col. Bellows should pay the rest’’; and he 
seems always to have honored the draft. 


would be obliged to pay the greater part of | 


It may be added that, for expenditares out’ 
of the ample wealth acquired by his foresight | 
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Besides: the genealogical sketch tracing the 
idescent in the fourth generation, through 
'Col. Joseph, fourth son of “‘the founder,,’’ of 
|Rev. Henry Whitney Bellows, D.D.,. there 
lis a most interesting memoir, inclusive of 
‘his public career and home life, and) in which 
the ‘reader is invited to share the confidence 
of a son, by Rev. Russell N. Bellows. This 
| occupies twenty-five pages of the ample vol- 
ume. With an index of names of their de- 
scendants filling with fine print fifteen of the 
octavo pages, it can be readily believed that 
“probably nearly, if not quite, all of the 
Bellows name in the United States can trace 
their descent to some one of the-sons of John 
and Mary Bellows.’’ 

Photographic portraits accompany many of 
the personal sketches; and, to judge by those 
of Dr. Bellows, Frederic N. Knapp and 
others recalled, most satisfactory as like- 
nesses. The mechanical work of the volume, 
with its large, clear print and ample margin, 
is of the best quality. It may be truly said, 
though in hackneyed phrase, that no consid- 
erable New England library is complete with- 
out The Bellows Genealogy. 


Tue MrracLes oF ANTICHRIST. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish of Selma Lagerlof by 
Pauline Bancroft Flach. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50.—Selma Lagerlof is the 
Swedish novelist who took the Swedish pub- 
lic by storm with her Story of Gosta Berling, 
a novel which blended things natural and su- 
pernatural, folk-lore and love of nature, and 
insight into secret tendencies of human nat- 
ure, till the strange, glowing whole inter- 
ested 7and stirred the reader, even when it 
almost confused him. The second of her 
books to be translated is this beautiful story 
of life among Sicilian peasants, which shows © 
her more mature work and impresses the 
reader with a unity and harmony less apparent 
in the earlier book. These studies of a 
childlike, miracle - loving, primitive people 
are so winning in their ‘‘large simplicity of 
truth’? that Mount Aetna and the villages on 
its sides take on an entirely new interest. 
The story is curiously wrought about the idea 
that socialism is the Antichrist, of which a 
Sicilian legend says: ‘‘When Antichrist 
comes, he shall seem as Christ. “ There shall 
be great want; and Antichrist shall go from 
land to Iand, and give bread to the poor. And 
he shall find many followers.’’ Socialism is 
a movement of love and mercy. ‘‘I see start- 
ing a movement of the people, which burns 
with love for its neighbor. I see people be- 
coming martyrs for the new hope of a happy 
earth. I see how they receive new courage 
from the words, ‘Think of the earth,’ as 
they once found them in the words, ‘Think 
of heaven.’ ’®’ But it has no word of peace 
and healing for ‘the weary, sin-sick soul. 
And, then, the wise old pope says: “Vou do 
wrong to hate him: You must have: forgotten 
that the sibyl considered, him one of the re- 
deemers of the world. ... Youcould take 
the great popular movement in your arms 
while it is still lying like a child in its 
swaddling-clothes, and you could bear it to 
Jesus’ feet; and Antichrist would see that he 
is but an imitation of Christ, and would ac- 
knowledge him his Lord and Master.’’ We 
have given this quotation to show plainly 
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the thought of the author, since the simple 
statement that the Antichrist of the book 
means socialism leads at once to’ misappre- 
hension. The subject is novel, and the man- 
ner of treatment no less so. The spirit of the 
book is warm and human. 


Visions. A volume of Sermons. By Dr. 
D. H. Greer. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker.— The noticeable thing about all 


preachers who attain the best kind of pulpit 
popularity is their simplicity and directness 
of speech, and we are impressed with the fact 
that this Episcopalian clergyman talks di- 
rectly to his congregation as man to man. 
There are here twenty-two sermons, each 
being a vision of some great fact, such as 
“*The Vision of Life,’’ ‘‘The Vision of 
Death, ’’ ‘The Vision of Social Unity,’’ and 
so on. A remarkable picturesqueness is 
given to each sermon by the happy choice of 
texts. For illustration: in the sermon en- 
titled ‘‘Visions in High Places,’’ which 
deals with modern American life, the text is 
taken from the book of Kings (xx. 23), 
“‘And the servants of the King of Syria said 
unto him, Their gods are gods of the hills, 
therefore they were stronger than we; but let 
us fight against them in the plain, and surely 
we shall be stronger than they.’’ Here we 
have a unique application of Old Testament 
records, and a lighting up of Israel’s history 
in a manner thoroughly praiseworthy. This 
sermon and one entitled ‘‘ Vision through a 
Veil’’ are perhaps the most suggestive in 
showing the value of a text to give pictu- 
resqueness and interest. The plan upon which 
these sermons are built is simple and easily 
understood. The application to the congre- 
. gation is made with force; and an earnestness 
breathes all through the book, so that we are 
aware of the preacher’s thorough consecra- 
tion. We are told by Rev. Mr. Greer that 
these sermons were delivered extemporane- 
ously. Consequently, it is unfair to examine 
them with too critical care. Nevertheless, 
the preacher was aware that, when he gave 
the sermons to the public in printed form, 
the eye would not so readily excuse as the 
ear. Slips in grammatical construction are 
common, and the writer is very careless in 
his use of theological terms. Such mistakes 
mar the book from a literary and theological 
point of view. They show hasty writing and 
loose, even if earnest, thinking. If, how- 
ever, one picks up the volume simply to be 
emotionally impressed, then no volume of 
sermons recently published is of more value. 


_A MANUAL OF PatTroLocy. Being a Con- 
cise Account of the Chief Persons, Sects, 
Orders, etc., in Christian History from the 
First Century to the Period of the Reforma- 


tion. With Select Bibliographical Refer- 
ences. By Wallace Nelson Stearns, A.M., 
B.D. With an (introduction by J. 7H. 


Thayer, D.D. Litt. D., Professor in the 
Divinity School of Harvard University. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 
net.— A very valuable student’s assistant 
comes to us from the literary workshop of 
the Harvard Divinity School. Prof. J. H. 
Thayer says in an introduction that it origi- 


nated in an actual want felt by. the students 
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in their daily work. First, a chronological 
list of men and writings of the first three 
Christian centuries was prepared. Then Rev. 
E. M. Wilbur and Rev. J. C. Perkins, mem- 
bers of the school at that time, attempted to 
enlarge it to include the leading Greek and 
Latin writers of the patristic period. The 
work. outgrew their resources of time and 
books for reference. Finally, Mr. Stearns 
took the work in hand, and for several years 
has devoted much of his leisure to its com- 
pletion. It has grown into a manual of pa- 
trology, with some account of the life and 
works of the chief ecclesiastical writers 
down to the period of the Reformation. It 
contains a chronological table arranged by 
centuries and decades, a map showing the 
places referred to, a table of the rulers of the 
Eastern and Western Empires, a table of 
bishops and popes, of ecumenical councils, 
etc. The source of the book is the guarantee 
that the work has’ been done with painstaking 
accuracy. It is intended as a handy book of 
reference to be used in place of more cum- 
brous works, when it will save time and 
trouble to the student. ; 


A Duet. By A. Conan Doyle. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—Dr. Doyle is evidently 
seeking to conquer new worlds, and it is im- 
possible to recognize the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes and the author of such vigorous tales 
as Micah Clarke, Rodney Stone, and the rest in 
this mild-mannered recorder of domestic hap- 
piness and blissful solitude 2 deux. One can 
hardly take his-latest book seriously, as he 
reads the cooing nothings whispered to each 
other by this loving couple, or their literary 
conversations about Pepys and Carlyle, or 
as he finds the author copying the funny 
papers by making use of such a stock inci- 
dent as that of the drunkencook. Such chap- 
ters as those about their money difficulties are 
the best, as it is here that the rather slight 
character-drawing comes to the front. The 
chief blemish of the book is the unnecessary 
introduction of Violet. This spoils the con- 
ception of Frank as we have learned to know 
him, it is wholly out of character with the 
general aim of the story, and it leaves a dis- 
agreeable remembrance in the mind. After 
all this is said, it also remains true that 
Frank and Maude are extremely natural in 
their conversations and general plan of life, 
and that Dr. Doyle seems to have studied 
effectively the ways of young wives and still 
more the delusions of young mothers. 


THE CapsinA. By E. F. Benson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—Mr. Ben- 
son’s latest book follows the lines of Zhe 
Vintage, taking us back to 1819 and the war 
for Greek independence; but it is a far better 
book as regards construction and general in- 
terest. The Capsina herself is a fine crea- 
tion, passionately patriotic, desperately bent 
on revenge, but with a heart essentially 
womanly, and a will to do right that domi- 
nates at last even her impulsiveness. ‘‘ Little 
Mitsos’’ reappears, quite as single-minded 
and brave as' in the earlier book. Much of 
the story is taken up with vivid descriptions 
of warfare with the Turks, when the Capsina 
commanded and Mitsos acted as her friend 
and supporter; but there is no better reading 
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than the passages that show the home life of 
Mitsos and Suleima, and their mutual devo- 
tion to ‘‘the adorable one.’’ It is an idyl of 
wedded love, which, owing to Suleima’s 
gentle wisdom and the absolute unconscious- 
ness of Mitsos, is never disturbed by the 
Capsina’s love for the latter. This is a 
book that will undoubtedly raise Mr. Benson 


higher in the rank of novelists, and which 
promises much for the future. 


SACRED TUNES FOR THE CONSECRATION OF* 


Lire. Hymns of the Religion of Science. 
By Paul Carus. Chicago. The Open Court 
Publishing Co.—Tastes differ to such an ex- 
tent that it is difficult for us to receive a 
statement that the hymns of this book are 
regarded by any one as conservative and beau- 
tiful in comparison with the hymnology of 
the churches. We quote as specimens stanzas 
from two hymns which show the widest de- 
parture from standard literature of devotion. 


‘*Unity of Nature’s laws, 
Cosmic order, without flaws, 
In us all thy power stirs. 
Norm etern of all design, 

O Glory of the Universe!’’ 


**Sweet Nirvana, 
Highest Jhana! 
Rapture sweeter than all pleasures, 
Thou the measure of all measures, 
Thou the treasure of all treasures, 
O immortal Buddhahoed!’’ 


WHat A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOW. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. Philadel- 
phia: Vir Publishing Company. $1.—A 
young woman ought to know something about 
the hygiene of food, sleep, breathing, bath- 
ing, and exercise. She should realize that 
in the proper care of her own body she is 
adding to her chances for health and happi- 
ness, and fulfilling one of the primary duties. 
She should maintain a personal dignity with 
with which flirtations, foolishly sentimental 
friendships, and exaggerated self-conscious- 
ness are incompatible; and, finally, she 
should appreciate her own responsibility in 
the choice of friends, and, still more, the 
seriousness of marriage. The chapters of 
this book have been written to make this 
clear to young girls; and, while it contains 
little that is new or striking in the way of 
counsel, there is much good sense here which 
girls would do well to heed. 

Miscellaneous. 

White Dandy, a story about a horse, is 
written by Velma Caldwell Melville, and 
published by the J. S. Ogilvie Company. It 
is announced asa companion story to Black 
Beauty, but does not possess the same claim 
to attention. It is too sad to be put into the 
hands of sensitive children, and some of the 
incidents are revolting. 
book that encourages kindness to animals, 
but think this can be done better by positive 
than negative means, better by interesting 
readers in the animals themselves than by the 


detailed description of dreadful cruelty prac- 
tised toward them. 


The story of geographical discovery, one 
of Appleton’s Library of Useful Stories Series, 
is written by Joseph Jacobs, and contains a 
surprising amount of interesting history and 
description, such as one would never expect 
to find in a duodecimo book of only two hun- 
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of the story; namely, a chronological list of 


“most. 
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dred pages. The appendix gives the skeleton 


the chief voyages and explorations since the 
year 600. In the body of the work Mr. Jacobs 
has connected these facts in their more gen- 
eral aspects, while a series of twenty-four 
maps shows the gradual increase of men’s 
knowledge of the globe. It is a valuable 
book, and one of the most important in the 
series. ‘ 


‘employers’ 
America. 


condition. 


of social questions. 


Thiee short stories by Anna Olcott Com- 
melin are published together in Neely’s Book- 
let Series, issued by F. Tennyson Neely of 
New York. The first one is called Twos and 
Threes, and gives the book its name. ‘This is 
a pretty story about the experiences of an 
angel who was sent on a mission to earth. 
She finds that love, true and pure, is plenty 
enough, but that it is only for ‘twos and 
threes,’’ not for the stranger who needs it 
The second tale is on ‘The Delights 
of Authorship, ’’ and is humorous in charac- 
ter; while the third, ‘‘Homely Hetty,’’ 
though much longer, is inferior in both style 
and conception. The numbers of this series, 
though sold for ten cents each, are well 
printed on perfectly opaque paper. 


Books Received. 


From Harter & Brothers, New Yo 
A Thousand Days in the Arctic. 


son. fe.00: 
The Awkward Age. By Henry James. $r.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York, 
The Modern Reader’s Bible. New Testament Stories. 
Edited by Richard Moulton. 50 cents. 

From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
Why Men do not go to Church. By Cortland Meyers, 
My Young Man. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks. 

From G. P, Putnam's Sons, New York. 
A Life for Liberty. _Anti-slavery and | 
Sallie Holley. By John White Chadwick. 
Testimony of the Shakspearean Sonnets. By Jesse John- 
son. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
As Christ upon the Cross. Song for high or medium 
voice. By Frederic Field Bullard. : 

The Bandolero. Song for baritone or bass voice. By 
Leslie Stuart. 4 A 2 
Valse Brillante. For the piano. By Ferdinand M. Him- 

By John Orth. 
By John Orth. 


melrich. , 
Fourth and Fifth Finger Valsette. 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Finger Waltz. 
Third and Fourth Finger Etude. By John Orth, 
For the piano. By Frederic A. Williams. 
By Carlo Mi- 


The Easiest German Reading for Learners, 
Old or Young, published by Ginn & Co., is 
a book that literally deserves its title. Prof. 


has taken the English nursery rhymes, famil- 
iar to everybody, and translated them into 


A 4 A Valse Serenade. 
German, accompanying them with questions 


Blue Eyes. Song for soprano or tenor. 
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for drill in speaking or writing, and intend-| ,tfumn. For the piano, By William H. Sherwood. |. 

ing them to be used, not as material for re- | Ave Maria. Song for high voice, with Latin and English 
words. By W. Legrand-Howland. 


translation into English, but to familiarize 
the reader with the German expressions. It 
is a natural method, and one that supplements 
well the formal study of grammar. In any 
foreign language the way to learn to read is 
to read; and Prof. Hempl’s belief, that it is 
better to read much that is easy rather than 
struggle over short but difficult passages, is 
the right one for a beginner. : 


CHAPEL PRAYERS 


GEORGE RUDOLPH FREEMAN, 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 


A second edition of the valuable little Meadville Theological School. 


manual, Seven Studies of Temperance, by Rev. 
William C. Gannett, has just been issued by 
the Unitarian Temperance Society. Nothing 
can be more suggestive than this little book, 
divided into seven chapters,—‘‘an outline 
and notes for classes’’ in the study of tem- 
perance. Broad, searching, suggestive, stim- 
ulating, it is not only a fit but a timely 
method of treating the subject. A preface to 
the second edition suggests where the latest 
data for temperance study and statistics may 
be found. Much valuable literature has been 
produced since the little work was published 
in 1892; and these latest publications are 
enumerated, thereby increasing the range of 
study indicated in the manual, and bringing 
it up to date. The work can be obtained at 
the rooms of the society, 25 Beacon Street, 
at 10 cents per Copy. 


Wublished as a loving Memorial by his Students. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro. H. 
ELLIs, 272 Congress Street. 


A LIFE FOR LIBERTY. 


Anti-slavery and Other Letters of Sallie 
Holley. Edited, with Introductory and 
other matter, by Joun W. CHADWICK. 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, - New York. 


FOR SALE AT 


Unitarian Book Room, 25 Beacon St., Boston, 
Geo. H. Ellis, - 272 Congress St., Boston, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Literary Notes. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish imme- 
diately the following three ‘*Books for the 
Country’’: Mature Studies in Berkshire, a 
collection of prose pictures of skies and 
woods and fields, by John Coleman Adams ; 
Ornamental Shrubs, for garden, lawn, and 
park planting, by Lucius D. Davis; and Our 
Insect Friends and Foes, by Belle S. Cragin, 


ae 


SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
OPEN COURT'PUBLISHING CO, 
Ohicago. 


rived from a systematic study of the habits 
of insects, and gives many points of practi- 
cal value to the beginner. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish in 
the fall Prof. Nicholas Gilman’s new book, 
A Dividend to Labor. After three prelimi- 
nary chapters on ‘‘The Moralization of the 
Labor Contract,’? ‘‘The Model Employer,’’ 
and ‘‘Robert Owen, the Manufacturer, ’’ the 


Just Published 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING. 
By Alfred Binet. 


SS 


author presents in concise,form a large body 
of authentic and cheering~information about 
institutions’? in Europe and 
The closing portion of the volume 
is devoted to profit-sharing, with extended 
accounts of four notable applications of this 
system and a careful summary of its present 
The book will have much inter- 
est for liberal-minded employers and students 


ork. 
By Frederick G. Jack- 


York. 
Other Letter$ of 


For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN | the Ni 
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A Notable Book. 


PAPIAS AND HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES — 


A Study of Religious Thought in the Second 
Century. By Rev.EpwarD H. HALL. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

A book of great value for students of the first 
centuries of the Christian faith. Mr. Hall uses 
Papias to show the method and spirit of early 
Christianity. He examines the Fathers from 
St. Peter—Ignatius, Jerome, Marcion, Valentine 
—down to the third century, reviewing their 
works and influence. His treatment of the 
Millennium, the Divinity of Christ, and the 
other topics which come within his survey, is 
careful, candid, and worthy of most respectful 
consideration. His book is a contribution of 
real importance to our knowledge of an era 
which holds a significant and mysterious place 
in the history of Christianity. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


; HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


ContTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has _most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—The 
Nation. 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 

His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader, There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.”’—Cuas. G. AMES, 7 
ew World. 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian. 
aca see something of the great moulding influences that 

ave Ss ped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. .,. Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”—The Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - oD Stas Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in thé usual form for the season of 1898-99. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 
Now ready: 

1. Wrestling with God. 

2. The Wisdom of Fools. 

3. Lives worth Living. 

4. The Great Perhaps. 

5. Religious Ideals and Religious Unity. 

6. The Unknown Life. 

Y. The Higher Secularism. 

8. Life in Ourselves. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = = » Boston, 
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The Dome. 
The Fairy’s Robe. 


There was a fairy, wise and good, 
Once ona time, as I’ve heard say, 
Who took the bits of happiness 
That foolish folk hat thrown away, 
And wove them in a wondrous loom, 
‘Fill she had made a Robe of Joy, 
Whose shining folds were never dimmed, 
And which no time could e’er destroy. 


Then all the people cried, “‘ Alack! 
Lend us, we pray, this wondrous dress, 
‘That we may say that we have known 
At least a borrowed happiness!” 
The fairy smiled. ‘‘Go look,” she said, 
** Along your path, and you.will find 
That, though a few stray jeys I took, 
Yet plenty still remain behind!” 
—Priscilla Leonard, in the Churchman. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Making of a Painter. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN. 


II. 


Carl had listened -horrified. These men, 
then, were planning to steal the cathedral 
picture, and to have it carried to England by 
a fraud. There was not a moment to be 
lost. He pressed his hands to his head, and 
considered. If he should run back -to the 
house to alarm his father and brothers, it 
would doubtless be too late before they could 
get to the town. He was nearer the cathe- 
dral now than they were. It was evident that 
the men ‘had started back, intending to put 
their plans into execution as soon as possi- 
ble. To tell the priests, to warn the consta- 
bles, somebody must hurry. He -was that 
somebody. Noone else. knew the danger. 

Yet, if he shonld attempt to follow the 
men, what could he do? They had the:start, 
and would surely reath the bridge before he 
could. ‘It would not do-to let them-see him. 
His decision was quickly made. He slipped 
down the vineyard terraces to the river, ran 
a couple of -hundred ‘feet ‘back along -the 
bank, unleosed;:the heavy boat-from its-moor- 
ings there, and pushed off. It would be a 
longer way to cross the river at this ‘point 
than by the bridge; but he would have a 
straight road after he had -passed the vine- 
yards on the other side, and he would run no 
danger of meeting the men. It took not 
long to cross the river, and-hesoon-tied:his 
boat on the other side. Then the road was 
long before him, and his: heart fluttered with 
excitement and anxiety quite as much as ex- 
ertion. Once he tripped and ‘fell *heavily, 
but he pulled himself together and sped on. 

It was twenty minutes of seven as he 
reached the cathedral. The sleepy old 
square was almost deserted, and he looked up 
and down for a constable in vain; though, 
even if he had seen one, he would not-have 
stopped then. His one idea was to reach 
old Jaques, sure that he would know what 
was to be done. ‘‘Plenty of time,’’ he mut- 
tered to himself, as he.glanced up at the 
clock. 

He had to pass through the entire length 
of the cathedral before he came to the little 
room where Jaques spent those leisure. min- 
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utes when he had -no visitors needing him, 
and when everything was done in preparation 
for the services. Carl went as quickly as he 
could, but Jaques was not there. He sought 
him in the adjacent halls and rooms in vain. 
He called loudly, but there was no answer. 
Then he ran back to-the front of the cathe- 
dral, only in time to hear the heavy door 
close and the click of the lock that told him 
Jaques had already made his nightly tour of 
inspection and gone. It was barely quarter 
of seven, and the old man had plainly left 
earlier than usual. Carl rushed to the door, 
and pounded and called; but Jaques was 
hurrying off across the square with pleasant 
thoughts of a warm supper in his mind, and 
he heard nothing. Carl was locked into the 
cathedral. 4 

At first he did not realize the situation. 
When he had ‘tried the other doors in vain, 
and even tested some of the iron gratings 
that protected the lower windows, he began 
to wonder how the robbers were going to get 
in. With this came -sick dismay at the 
thought that nothing now could prevent ithem 
from taking the -picture. Even if he dared 
to show himself, a little fellow could do 
nothing against determined men. He must 
keep himself -safely hidden, and perhaps he 
could escape after they had gone. So he 
took refuge in a closet near the narrow stair- 
way that led to the roof chambers above. 
True, it was not far from the chapel altar 
where hung the glorious -picture; but he 
could think of no safer corner, because he 
knew not where they would make their en- 
trance, and he dared not explore lest they 
should come. 

The minutes dragged slowly, but in reality 
it was less than three-quarters of an hour 
when Carl heard a low, grating noise from 
a window in the back of the church. In a 
few minutes two men came through the small 
hall, past the closet in which he was hidden.: 

“*After the work I spent on that grating’ 
last night, it was no hard matter to get in,’’! 
said one, exultingly. ‘“Now we're all; 
right.’ 

“*Be careful when you cut the picture’ 
out,’? said the other. ‘‘Keep the knife! 
close to the frame.’’ ' 

‘*This isn’t the first picture I’ve cut, re- 
member.’’ And Carl heard a low chuckle 
before the men-entered the farther. door. 

Suddenly Carl’s fright seemed-to vanish in’ 
a fresh realization of the thing these men 
were going to do. A wild, hot feeling of 
resentment surged up in his heart, almost 
choking him, at the same time that his 
thoughts seemed clearer than at any time 
before. He must <do.something. He would 
rather die than remember all his life that he 
let that picture'be ripped from ‘its frame and 
carried away forever. With sudden inspira-) 
tion he remembered the great cathedral bell, 
hanging high up above his head. The wind- 
ing staircase back of the closet led directly 
to the small room where the heavy rope was 
lying, coiled on the floor, waiting to be 
pulled. Slowly, carefully, he crept from the 
closet. The door stood open; and the light 
from the great altar candles which the me ! 
had lighted streamed directly on the _stair- 
case. The closet-door ereaked, and the men 
stopped to listen. When they continued their 


the unexpected angles. 
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work, evidently trying to fix a place on 


which to stand and reach the picture, Carl 
started again. This time he gained the 
stairs, and was almost out of sight when he 
heard a great shout behind him and knew he 
was discovered. 

He sprang up the stairs into the darkness, 
knowing ‘their every twist and turn, and thus 
having an immense advantage over his pur- 
suer, who ‘stumbled on, in continual risk of 
being thrown backward down the stairs by 
Carl bounded up in 
desperation, and gained the little room. He 
could not stop for breath, but grasped the 
rope and pulled with ajll his might. The 
heavy bell began to sway, but not enough to 
ring. Again he pulled, but again no noise. 

He stretched his arms as high as he could; 
and, when he pulled again, he drew up his 
legs and let his entire weight come on the 
rope. The man was behind him. Even in 
the dark the creaking of the rope and Carl’s 
heavy breathing betrayed his whereabouts; 
and, just as he gave one last desperate pull, 
a crushing blow fell on his shoulder, loosen- 
ing his grasp on the rope, and bringing him 
to the ground. But that last pull had done 
the work, and the bell rang out with a deep, 
prolonged peal that sounded far through the 
town, and echoed across the river, giving 
another muffled note in its backward swing. 
Carl lay motionless, and his heavy breathing 
had’ stopped. The man delayed no longer, 
but. made his way as best he could down the 
stairs to his companion, who was listening at 
the foot and holding a lantern. 

‘*Come, it’s all up now: we’ve barely 
time to save ourselves!’’ And, truly, as the 
men hurriedly escaped by the back window, 
old Jaques unlocked the door, and a crowd 
of men and bays rushed into the cathedral, 
eager to learn the meaning of that one clan- 
gorous signal of danger. 

They, gazed at the confusion around the 
altar, and Jaques was the first to perceive 
its meaning. ‘‘The rascally thieves meant 
to steal our picture,’’ he shouted. ‘‘And, 


|} see, there is a knife sticking in it now.’’ 


And all looked-up to the dagger still in the 
spot it had first pierced. 


Then all spoke together. ‘‘See, here is 


-acap!’’ ‘‘The robbers were scared by some- 
thing.’’ ‘‘They can’t be ‘far away. Sur- 
‘}round the-place, and catch them.’’ ‘‘Bring 


your lanterns. ’’ 

‘*But who rang the great bell?’’ asked 
Jaques; and he turned to the staircase. 
With his lantern in his hand, and closely 
followed by his friends and neighbors, the 
sturdy old man climbed to the little room. 
Carl was just opening his eyes. ‘‘Did they 


get the picture?’’ he asked weakly, as he saw 


kind faces looking into his. Carefully he 
was carried down to Jaques’s room; anda 
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doctor examined his shoulder, saying cheer- 
fully, after a few minutes, that a broken col- 
lar-bone is no such great matter, and that the 
boy would be well again in a week, barring 
the possible effects of the shock. 

By this time the mayor and Master Engel 
had appeared, and the whole story was told 
amid the wondering gratitude and admiration 
of the people. Master Engel insisted on 
having Carl taken to his own house for the 
night, and a messenger was sent across the 
river to take the news to the anxious family. 

The men were never caught, for their plans 
of escape were well made. Carl was never 
again considered the little weakling of the 
family, and his brothers were never tired of 
boasting their relationship to the young hero 
who had saved the picture. Carl grew 
stronger; and that was well, for plenty of 
hard work lay before him. The mayor of 
the town and the leading men took him under 
their special charge, Master Engel loaned 
him books, and a great artist from Antwerp 
gave him lessons in painting. The day 
came when he, too, was called a great 
painter, and when he painted an altar-piece 
which is admired and loved to-day as is the 
one he saved. But the old picture has never 
been displaced; and, if you visit the cathe- 
dral, Jaques’s successor will show you the 
cut in the canvas, and then, among the votive 
offerings in the church, the dagger with 
which it was done. Queer stories grew up 
about it later; and, if the keeper is not 
busy, he will tell you how there are many 
who believe that angels rang the bell when 
little Carl was struck down. Perhaps the 
angels helped; but this is the true story, 
told to me by one who knows. 


A Live Doll Show. 


I saw a live doll show last winter,—fourteen 
live dolls, and a nurse all dressed up with white 
apron and cap. 

At least, she called them dolls; and they be- 
haved very much like dolls, moving only at her 
touch. They had evidently been taught that 
“children should be seen, and not heard,” all 
but the “squeaking” doll and the “proverb 
grandma,” which will be described in their turn. 
The exhibition was gotten up by a girls’ club 
that was organized for “sweet charity’s” sake. 
The C. W. B. M. ladies were giving a social, 
and one room had been converted into a nurs- 
ery for the dolls. They charged five'cents’ ad- 
mission, and they intended to spend the money 
in making somebody happier at Christmas. 

The most of the dolls were jointed; and, 
when the nurse pressed a spring in the back of 
their necks, they would bob their heads in a 
little courtesy. 

A lady standing by me said that she thought 
people made courtesies with their bodies. 

“Oh! but dolls do not, you know,” answered 
the nurse. 

And, sure enough, they don’t. 

The biggest doll of all was a rag baby, which 
was thrown carelessly in a rocking-chair. She 
behaved beautifully, though every one who 
passed her took hold of her head to see if she 
was jointed, and they would ask if she was 
filled with sawdust. She never once smiled, 
till a little boy, in passing out, said, “Good 
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night, Miss Rag.” All the dolls laughed at 
that. 

But they all did splendidly, and I know the 
nurse was proud of them. 

There were three paper-dolls,—Tina, Tess, 
and Tot,—dressed in plaited wall-paper dresses 
and quaint paper hats. Their arms only were 
jointed. The china doll wore a dark dress and 
a white apron. 

The little Esquimau, when wound up, would 
stump across the floor. Then the nurse would 
turn her round, wind her up again, and she 
would trot back. She was dressed in white 
furry-looking stuff. 

The young-lady doll wore her big sister’s 
dress, and looked quite stylish. 

The Scotch lassie was equipped for sport, 
dressed in plaid, with her skates slung over her 
shoulder. 

Aman offered the ‘nurse ten cents for the 
“squeaking” doll. When pressed in the chest, 
she would say, “Papa” or “Mamma” in a squeaky 
voice, very much like a doll. Poor thing! 
Every one wanted to hear her “say it over and 
over again.” She, the nurse said, was a pres- 


ent from Mrs. McKinley; and her name was 
| 


Ada Rehan. 


“Pocahontas” was like a veritable Indian, with ; 


her red (candy-painted) cheeks and long, straight 
black hair. She sat on the floor beside a Jap- 
anese lady, who wore a gay-flowered dress and 
carried a Japanese umbrella. 

A sweet-faced nun, “Sister Marguerite,” stood 
guard by a high-chair in which sat a curly-haired 
baby-doll. 


The “baby” was jointed, and could make her | 


little curtsy, like the others. They were all re- 
markably polite dolls, owing, perhaps, to the 


presence of the “proverb grandma.” When | 
wound up, she would jerk out, in slow succes- | 
sion, these three proverbs: “Penny-wise,-pound_ 


foolish”; “Spare-rod,spoil-child”; and “AII’s- 
well’t ends-well.” Ai 

The “proverb grandma” is the minister’s 
daughter; and when the nurse, in describing 
her, said she was very energetic, her papa said : 
“What’s that yousay? Active is she?” Then 
everybody laughed. 

Quite a jolly lot of dolls they were, who were 
transformed in a trice into fourteen hungry girls 
as they were invited to the dining-room. 

Their tongues were soon loosened; and in a 
few minutes they went home, happy that they 
had given others pleasure.—Sunday School 
Times. 


A Bird’s Nest in School. 


A country school was surprised one morning 
bythe announcement from a Jenny Wren that 
she meant to neighbor with them. One shutter 
chanced to be closed, and she hopped through 
a broken slat with a twig in her mouth. After 
turning her head from side to’ side, and eying 
the entire school through the glass, she decided 
that that window-sill was the very place she 
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wanted for her nest. For her to decide was to 
act, and within two weeks Jenny was sitting on 
a nest full of eggs. She became the pet of the 
happy school. Under the teacher’s good guid- 
ance, they scattered crumbs upon the window- 
ledge, so that her daily bread came without 
much toil. Of course, the shutter was never 
moved; but, as the pleasant acquaintance 
lengthened and the warmer days came on, the 
window was raised, and Jenny looked upon the 
bright faces with full content. When the little 
birds were all hatched,—one, two, three, four,— 
it was hard to tell which was the prouder, the 
mother wren or the school. When feeding-time 
came, that nest full of mouths was the centre 
of interest. Teacher and pupils were helped in 


their work by the nearness of this happy family. 
Primary Education. 
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Good News. 
The Friendly Visitor. 


BY LESLIE W. SPRAGUE. 


To homes of poverty she went, 
Just as a friend, 

Upon Love’s errand humbly bent, 
That she might lend 

Some of the faith, the hope and cheer 
Which blest her life, 

‘To those who need to come more near 
The peace through strife. 


She took no purse, no worldly goods: 
She was a friend. 

She gave but words, from loving moods 
Which heartward tend. 

She spoke of simple things, and real, 
Those which change not 

If plenty crowns or great needs seal 
Our human lot. 


Great meed of trust, and lasting zeal 
For what is good, 

She took the poor, and gave rich meal 
Of strengthening food. 

She clasped a hand, to fill a heart 
With precious store; 

She gave but hunger for that part, 
Not less, but more 


Than all the things for which men long 
Or toil to get,— 

The love of being, pure and strong. 
And though she met 

With scorn from those who listened not, 
Wishing but bread, 

Her simple word brightened their lot, 
Whom thus she fed. 


The High Schools. 


The people of the Northern States are 
passing through an important stage in the 
methods of the higher education, as it is 
called, and this almost without knowing it. 
While some moribund college calls together 
a board of trustees once a year, from a circle 
of a thousand miles’ radius, to determine how 
$10,000 shall be spent in the next year, a 
school board in such a city as Bangor or 
Springfield or Holyoke makes plans for what 
is called a high school, which involve an 
annual expenditure of many times that 
amount, and perhaps the erection of a school- 
house which costs more than would have 
built all the buildings in the college yard at 
Harvard fifty years ago. 

I write these words as I return from a visit 
to Holyoke and Springfield in Massachusetts. 
In each of these cities there is a new and 
elegant high school building, which repre- 
sents a recent expenditure of $300,000 or 
$400,000. Each building is built so as to 
enclose a square within; and this square is 
occupied by a central hall or theatre, which 
is used for the public exercises of the school, 
and for lectures, concerts, and the like enter- 
tainments of the town. The high school in 
each of these towns collects six or eight hun- 
dred pupils, for whom the tuition and books 
are provided without cost to the pupil. The 
range of studies in each covers French and 
German, Latin and Greek, if the pupil need 
them. It also covers an initiation into the 
fields of scientific study, which will be needed 
in what we are beginning to call technical 
education. 

School - houses of similar largeness and 
completeness have been built in Cambridge, 
Fitchburg, Fall River, and, I dare say, in 
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‘other towns of New England. The system of 


instruction and education will be found in| 
In Massachusetts it is} 


all the larger towns. 
required by statute, so far as schools are 
ordered with a very high grade of studies. 
In every instance known to me the local 
authorities choose to go beyond the requisi- 
tion of the State. 

It is easily seen how great is the advantage 
in connecting organically and directly these 
arrangements of the high school with the work 
of the grammar schools. The boy or girl 
always looks forward to a high-school course 
as at least possible, when the more elementary 
course has been passed through. 


of residence. 


and perhaps joining in its industries. 

In Springfield the number of pupils as- 
signed, on the average, to each high-school 
teacher is about thirty. I think the other 
schools of this grade present about the same 
average. 

These schools are substantially what in the 
jargon of the educational journals are called 
‘“gymnasia.’’? In Germany the pupil passes 
directly from one of such schools to the 
‘‘university,’’ with its freedom of selection 
and its wide range of studies, without any 
intermediate ‘‘college.’’ With the growth 
and improvement of what we call high 
schools, it is almost of course that the heads 
of ‘‘universities’’ shall begin to doubt the 
value of their present Freshman classes, and 
cast round for easy methods of abandoning 
them. And it will prove, I suppose, that, 
as half a century passes, the merely elemen- 
tary work of colleges, the mechanical proc- 
esses of dictionary and text-book, will more 
and more die out, as the generously equipped 
high schools take their places. It is clear 
that the People has found out what it wants, 
and will satisfy its need by processes un- 
known to the fathers. The diplomas of a 
well-equipped high school will come to mean 
as much as that of a broken-winded college. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


' encampments. 
‘life means more than heaven to boys who © 
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4 ‘The Great Conference. 


As most of our readers know, the great 
Peace Conference gathered on the 18th of 
May, the birthday of the czar of Russia, 
under the most favorable auspices. One of 
the directors of the Peace Crusade said that, 


they could not have been more to his mind. 
Certainly, it is impossible, in a world of the 


children of a good God, that so large a num- 
ber of thoughtful and intelligent men, skilled 
lin the science of government, should meet 
ltogether without some good following for 
Then there 

is no pulling up stakes, there is no removal | 
Boy or girl is at home, learn- | 
ing the home duties and sharing family | 
cares, watching the processes of daily life, | 


mankind. 


Correspondence. 


... ‘In seven years of work among 


‘the boys of Chicago’s streets and slums, I 


have found nothing so helpful as our summer 
Two weeks of joyous outdoor 


have never been out of the city, nor had bet- 


littered alley, and are so ignorant of vegeta- 


‘tion as not to know an apple-tree from a 


strawberry plant. E. Benjamin Andrews, 
superintendent of Chicago public schools, 
declares that such outings will do more to 
expand the minds and purify the lives of 


‘these boys than six months of best teaching 


and preaching. A few weeks in the country 
may mean the birth of new desires and the 
opening up of a better life. A small farm, 
with lake frontage and some timber, can be 
bought for a few hundred dollars, and by the 
labor of the boys be made into a summer 
resort that will be paradise to them; and suf- 
ficient vegetables, chickens, and rabbits can 
be raised to supply abundant food. Then, 
by letting the boys come out in shifts of 
about fifteen at a time, two hundred or more 
can have a two weeks’ outing every summer; 
and, if the railway company will give low 
rate of transportation, most of the boys can 
pay their own fare (they will save for months 
to go camping). And, the farm once bought 
and paid for, I believe it possible to give 
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these outings without expense to the public. 


You are so well acquainted with boy-life that 
there is no need to tell you the good that 
will come to the poor boys from a glad vaca- 
tion spent on lake and in woods and fields. 
When I see how comparatively easy it is for 


. the most vicious and degraded boy to be well- 


behaved when in camp, I feel that the only 
salvation for the children of the slums is to 
send them into the country. Chicago has 
farms where vicious and homeless boys are 
herded, —and that is doubtful good at the best, 
—and fresh air funds, which have been the 
means of untold good to weak, sick children. 
But I want the boys who are full of life and 
easily influenced for good and evil to have 
a chance to expend their overflowing energy 
in clean, wholesome, outdoor sport. I want 
them to have opportunity to carry out their 
plans, if it should be the building of boat or 
house, the digging of cave or well, without 
anybody finding fault with their waste of 
time and materials. And I want them to be- 
come acquainted with the animal and vege- 
table worlds, and get a revelation of nature’s 
creative and developing powers that never 
would come to them from books. Teach a 
boy to play right, and he will live right. A 
boy who learns to be clean, unselfish, gener- 
ous, honorable, and brave in his games, is 
building a character that will stand the strain 
OMe. 27 . ans 
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Very diverse opinions regarding the so- 
called expansion policy of President McKin- 
ley’s administration exist here, as in so 
many other parts of the country. They get 
themselves expressed with considerable vehe- 
mence in the pulpits of our own and other 
denominations, at public and private din- 
ners, on the street and in the home. Yet, 
notwithstanding the apparent lack of una- 
nimity concerning the rightfulness or wrong- 
fulness of the policy that is being pursued in 
the Philippines, when it was reported that 
Admiral Dewey was to return to this country 
and arrive first in New York, there was a 
sudden sheathing of swords and a very gen- 
uine desire on the part of every one to wel- 
come with highest honors the greatest man 
that the late war has brought to the front. 
While expansionists and anti-expansionists 
would doubtless agree that peace has as high 
tests of manhood as war, it cannot be denied 
that the man who has shown almost unexam- 
pled bravery, prudence, wisdom, and human- 
ity in behalf of his country’s honor, awakens 
universal admiration. 

The ‘‘wordy war’’ that has raged ever since 
Bishop Potter announced that he would or- 
dain Dr. Briggs as an Episcopal priest has 
not been confined to the sectaries of the High 
Church wing of the Episcopal body. Letters 
galore from sympathizers with the one or the 
other side have been published in the daily 
papers, and it has given an opportunity for 
saying many a hard thing, and untrue, about 
Unitarianism. As is usually the case, the 
most ill-natured and reprehensible thrusts 
have come from those who betray the grossest 
ignorance of the tenets of our faith. Their 
manners and their knowledge are so much at 
fault as to remind one of the good story that 
is now being told about the talented Mr. 
Oliver Herford of this city. It is said that 
some one met him recently on the street, 
and, with a hearty slap across the shoulders, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Hello, Herford! How are you? 
What! Don’t you know me, old fellow?’’ 
To which it is said Mr. Herford replied, 
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‘*Your face is unknown to me, sir, and I do 
not recognize your voice; but your manners 
are certainly very familiar. ’’ 

Whatever profit may accrue to the new- 
sprung societies of Sons and Daughters of 
the Revolution, it is pleasant to note that 
collectively these descendants of our famous 
forefathers do more than indulge in pride of 
their genealogy. The city is the richer be- 
cause of their enterprise in raising memo- 
tials of some great man or deed. Their last 
enterprise of this sort is the work of the 
Martha Washington Chapter. which on May 
I unveiled a bronze tablet which it has had 
erected to mark the site of George Washing- 
ton’s first Presidential residence in this city. 
The site is at the junction of Cherry and 
Pearl Streets, near Franklin Square; and the 
tablet is set near the base of one of the great 
stone arches of the Brooklyn Bridge. A little 
over one hundred years ago, when Washing- 
ton occupied this modest ‘‘White House, ’’— 
then one of the finest mansions in the city, — 
he found it inconvenient because of the 
great ‘‘distance out of town’’; and, after 
a year’s residence, he moved to the neighbor- 
hood of Trinity Church, at the head of Wall 
Street. Think of Franklin Square being so 
far ‘‘out of town’’ as to be inconvenient. 
and then think of the scores of miles beyond 
that point to which the city has expanded! 

Last summer in the Berkshires, where the 
“Shrines and Isles of Greece’’ was being 
read by several persons, a lady remarked that 
its author, Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, while 
her guest at Larchmont, was driven with 
other companions to New Rochelle to visit 
the monument erected there to the memory of 
Thomas Paine. As the party approached it, 
Mr. Barrows took off his hat, greatly to the 
surprise and dismay of the lady’s other com- 
panions, who were shocked at the homage. 
paid ‘‘an infidel.’’ Discovery and Science 
must move a good peg further on before the 
absurd odium connected with Thomas Paine’s 
memory, because of his religious views, is 
removed. Yet a very large audience gathered 
in the Academy of Music last week for the 
unveiling of a bust of Thomas Paine, to be 
placed subsequently on this same monument 
in New Rochelle. The address which fol- 
lowed the unveiling was by Col. Ingersoll, 
who remarked that ‘‘the world is better for 
Tom Paine’s having lived in it. His life 
was what the world calls a failure, and his- 
tory calls a success. ’’ 

There has been little of special note occur- 
ring here in denominational circles of late. 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer continues to be 
sought after as one of the chief speech-makers 
at public dinners. His splendid constitution 
makes it possible for him to accept these 
numerous invitations and still be ever at the 
call of his steadily increasing congregation. 
Two weeks ago he preached in Washington 
in exchange with Rev. E. Bradford Leavitt, 
returning in time to preach at Baltimore in 
the evening. The second attack of la grippe, 
which prostrated Dr. Savage a few weeks 
ago, interrupted the fine series of sermons 
on ‘*Immortality’’ in which his people and 
so many outsiders are interested. Fortu- 
nately, with the improvement in his health, 
these have been resumed; and the series will 
soon be published in book form. 

One of the most interesting meetings of 
the New York League of Unitarian Women 
for some years past was held in the Yonkers 
church on the first Friday in May. Mrs. 
John W. Chadwick was chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements; and the subject 
for debate was, ‘‘Resolved, That Clubs for 
Women are -inimical to the Home Life.’’ 
The consensus of opinion seemed to favor 
the affirmative side in the debate. After 
these many years of immoderate dissipation 
in clubs by so many women who have held 
membership in from one to six at the same 
time, the protest of all the speakers against 
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membership in more than one club was a 
revelation of the turn in the tide which has 
apparently taken place. Mrs. W. I. Nichols, 
who was not present, but sent a valuable 
paper, which was read by Mrs. Chadwick, 
favored clubs that admit both men and 
women to their membership; but she felt per- 
sonally that women of our liberal faith have 
legitimate and sufficient scope for their ac- 
tivity in working for the Unitarian cause and 
for social reform. And*it is true that there 
is no limit to the usefulness of those women 
who are minded to follow this advice and 
work for the advancement of the Unitarian 
denomination. 

In Ridgewood, N.J., early in the first 
week of May, Mr. Harry Jeschke was or- 
dained as minister of our church there, and 
a few days afterward was installed as pastor, 
also, of the church in Hackensack. It is 
felt by all our ministers here that Mr. 
Jeschke is admirably fitted for the work 
which he has undertaken. 
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a full 130-piece dinner service for 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Anniversary Week. 


Programme of meetings compiled from 
notices received at this office. 


HOsPITALITY. 
The American Unitarian Association 
Building, No. 25 Beacon Street, will be 


open during the week until 7 P.M. daily. 
All are welcome. The secretary of the 
Association, owing to his attendance upon 
the various meetings, will be unable to keep 
his usual office hours; but the assistant ‘sec- 
retary will be in his office every day except 
Tuesday. 

Sunday-school workers are cordially in- 
vited to visit the rooms of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society in this building. 

As for many years past, the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union also offers the hospi- 
tality of its rooms, 48 Boylston Street (near 
Tremont Street), to the clergy and laity of 
all denominations—both ladies and gentle- 
men—who may be visiting Boston during 
Anniversary Week. 


Monpay, May 29. 


8.45 A.M. Devotional meeting, King’s 
Chapel, conducted by Rev. S. M. Crothers. 

Io A.M. Annual meeting of the Lend a 
Hand Corporation, consisting of the annual 
and life members, in the parlor of Park 
Street Church. 

10.30 A.M. Ministerial Union in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street. Annual meet- 
ing. The address will be given by Rev. 
Merle St. Croix Wright. Subject, ‘‘Chris- 
tianity as History and Prophecy. ’’ 

Ir A.M. Annual public meeting of the 
Lend a Hand Society in the vestry of Park 
Street Church. Rev. E. E. Hale will pre- 
side. 

1 p.M. The annual dinner and social re- 
union of the Ministers’ League will be held 
at Hotel Thorndike. Addresses will be 
made by ministers from a distance on ‘‘The 
Things Nearest their Hearts.’’ 

2.30 P.M. National Alliance of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Women. Public 
meeting, Church of the Disciples, West 
Brookline Street, corner of Warren Avenue. 
Rev. C. F. Dole, Mrs. S. A. Kenney, Mrs 
John A. Bellows, Mrs. A. L. Stone, Mrs. 
John W. Chadwick, Mrs. C. W. Wendte, 
and others will speak. An informal recep- 
tion will be held at the close of the meeting. 
All interested are cordially invited. 

4 P.M. Ministerial reception. The Bos- 
ton Association of Ministers will give a re- 
ception to aJl visiting brethren in the parlors 
of the South Congregational Church, corner 
Exeter and Newbury Streets. The hospitali- 
ties on this occasion are provided by Rev. 
E. E. Hale, D.D. Address by Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer, on ‘‘The Advantages which the 
End of the Century affords the Minister of 
Religion.’’ Discussion. Supper at 6. 

7-45 P.M. The annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society will be held 
in the chapel of the Second Church, Copley 
Square. In addition to the election of offi- 
cers, addresses will be made by Rev, Fr. 
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Osborne of the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Boston, Mr. William I. Cole of South 
End House, Boston, and Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Providence, R.I. Members and 
friends are cordially invited to be present. 


TUESDAY, MAY 30. 


8.45 A.M. Devotional meeting, King’s 
Chapel, conducted by Rev. E. Bradford 
Leavitt. 


9-30 A.M. Annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Tremont Temple. 
Address of welcome. Business and reports. 

2.30 P.M. American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple. Addresses on ‘‘The 
Work of the Association: Its Problems and 
Possibilities,’’ by Rev. E. G. Spencer, Rev. 
M. St. C. Wright, Rev. W. D. Simonds, 
Rev. W. W. Fenn, and Rev. James Eells. 

7.30 P.M. Evening session of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Tremont Temple. 
There will be a full religious service, and 
addresses will be delivered by Hon. Horace 
Davis on Starr King, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
on John A. Andrew, and Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick on George William Curtis. 


WEDNESDAY, May 31. 
8.45 A.M. Devotional meeting, King’s 
Chapel, conducted by Rev. W. W. Fenn. 
Io A.M. Berry Street Conference (for min- 
isters only), Arlington Street Church. Ad- 
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dress by Rev. Charles F. Dole. 
‘*The Theology of Civilization. ’’ 

I P.M. Annual meeting and dinner of 
Meadville Theological School Alumni Asso- 
ciation at United States Hotel. Rev. R. R. 
Shippen will speak on ‘*Reminiscences of 
Meadville,’’ Rev. L. G. Wilson on ‘‘The 
Ministry for To-day,’’ Rev. Frank L. Phalen 
on ‘‘The Opportunity of Meadville,’’? and 
Rev. F. S. C. Wicks on ‘‘The Meadville 
Gymnasium. ’’ 

3 P.M. Fiftieth anniversary of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission to the Children of the Desti- 
tute, Arlington Street Church. Speakers: 
Rev. J. E. Barry, Rev. S. A. Eliot, Rev. 
C. W. Wendte, and Rev. S. H. Winkley. 

3 P.M. Young People’s Religious Union. 
Third annual meeting, chapel of Second 
Church. Public welcome. All visiting min- 
isters especially invited. 

5 P.M. The Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers (of which all min- 
isters of Congregational churches in the State 
—Unitarian or Trinitarian—are ex - officio 
members) will hold its annual business meet- 
ing in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, in 
the Suffolk County Court House, Pemberton 
Square, Boston. (Enter at the door on Som- 
erset Street.) 

7-45 P.M. Young People’s Religious 
Union, South Congregational Church, corner 
of Exeter and Newbury Streets. Speakers: 


Subject, 
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Mrs. Sarah J. Kenney, on ‘‘New Occasions 
and New Duties’’; Mr. Jesse C. Suter, on 
‘*The Young Man and Church Interests’’ ; 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, on ‘‘Loyalty to the 
Higher Vision.’’ Mr. B. R. Whelpley, 
organist. Public welcome. 

8 to 10 P.M. Public anniversary reception 
of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
(forty-eighth year), Union Building, 48 
Boylston Street. The occasion will be en- 
tirely informal, social, and musical. No 


addresses. The public is cordially invited. 
THURSDAY, JUNE I. 
8.45 A.M. Devotional meeting at King’s 


Chapel, conducted by Rev. John D. Reid. 

9 A.M. Moral Education Society, Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont.Temple. Business meeting. 

Io A.M. Moral Education Society, Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple. Public meeting. 
Addresses by the president, Rev. Mary T. 
Whitney, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, Mrs. Esther 
F. Boland, Rev. John Snyder, and Very Rev. 
William Byrne, V.G. 

Ir A.M. Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers. The convention 
sermon will be preached at the South Congre- 
gational Church, corner of Exeter and New- 
bury Streets, by Rev. B. F. Hamilton, 
D.D., of Roxbury, Mass. 

2P.M. Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
King’s Chapel. Opening remarks by the 
president, Rev. E. A. Horton. Twenty min- 
ute addresses by: Rev. William W. Fenn, 
—subject, ‘‘Memory Work in Sunday-school 
Teaching’’; Rev. Charles Fleischer, D.D., 
—subject, ‘‘A Jewish Sunday-school Class’’ ; 
Rev. E. Bradford Leavitt,—subject, ‘‘The 
Place of Authority in Sunday-school Work”’ ; 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore,—subject, ‘‘The 
Place of Religion in the Education of a 


Child.’’ Mr. Origen B. Young, organist. 
3-30 P.M. Free Religious Association, 
Small Hall, Parker Memorial Building, 


Berkeley Street, corner of Appleton. Busi- 
ness meeting. — 

5 P.M. Unitarian Festival, Music Hall. 
Hon. John D. Long will preside. Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
Gen. Wilmon W. Blackmar, and Rev. W. D. 
Simonds of Madison, Wis., will speak. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 2. 


8.45 A.M. Devotional meeting, King’s 
Chapel, conducted by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson. 

to A.M. Free Religious Association, 
Hollis Street Theatre. Col. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson will preside. Subject, 
‘©The Conception of Immortality. Speak- 
ers, Prof. Josiah Royce, Prof. James H. 
Hyslop, Miss Anna Boynton Thompson, Dr. 


” 


Lewis G. Janes, and the Swami Abhe- 
dananda. 

10 A.M. Monthly meeting of Executive 
Board of the Women’s Alliance. Friends 
invited. 

Io A.M. Massachusetts F:vangelical Mis- 


sionary Society. Annual meeting at 25 Bea- 
con Street. : 

12M. Society for the Relief of Aged an 
Destitute Clergymen. Annual meeting at 25 
Beacon Street. 

2.30 P.M. Free Religious Association, in 
Hollis Street Theatre. Subject, ‘‘The Bible 
in the Light of Modern Thought.’’ Speak- 
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ers, Rev. B. Fay Mills, Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll, and the president, Col. 
Thomas W. Higginson. 

6 P.M. Free Religious Association. The 
festival will take place at the Quincy House, 
Brattle Street. Speaking at eight o’clock. 
Dr. Lewis G. Janes will preside. Subject, 
“Religion and Art: Has Free Religion 
begun to sing?’’ Brief addresses by Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, the Swami Abhedananda, 
Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills, Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Prof. James H. Hyslop, Rev. Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, and others. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The letter of Rev. George S. Shaw in your 
last issue raises a delicate and difficult prob- 
lem. It is obviously greatly to the disad- 
vantage of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation when its annual meeting falls on 
Decoration Day. Formerly the annual meet- 
ing of the Association was fixed by law on 
the Tuesday preceding the last Wednesday in 
May. Since the by-laws were amended, it 
has become possible to change the meeting to 
some other day in the month of May; but 
custom has prevailed, and the annual meet- 
ing has never been held on any other day 
than the Tuesday preceding the last Wednes- 
day. Three times this has fallen on Deco- 
ration Day, so that there is nothing novel in 
the situation this year. Further, it is evi- 
dent that all the other societies that hold 
their meetings in Anniversary Week are con- 
fronted with this same problem. Next year 
Decoration Day will fall on the day set apart 
for the meetings of the Berry Street Confer- 
ence, the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and the Children’s Mission. In the follow- 
ing year Decoration Day will fall upon the 
day allotted to the Sunday School Society 
and the Unitarian Festival. Any independent 
move on the part of the Association to take 
its meeting out of Anniversary Week would 
be unfriendly. Ought not action to be simul- 
taneous? 

The committee in charge of the programme 
for May 30 has endeavored to make the best 
of the difficult situation. The regular busi- 
ness of the Association must be transacted ; 
but the evening meeting has been set apart 
for a religious service and for addresses by 
three distinguished speakers upon the services 
of three of the great patriots of the Civil 
War. SAMUEL A, ELIoT, 

: Sec’ y A.U.A. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Our meetings on Wednesday, May 31, are 
outlined as follows :— 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


3 P.M., chapel of Second Church, Copley 
Square. Opening hymn. Reports of secre- 
tary and treasurer. Nomination of officers. 
District reports of unions: Northern New 
England, by union of Montpelier, Vt. ; East- 
ern Massachusetts, by union of Newburyport ; 
Southern New England, by union of Wal- 
pole, Mass. ; Central Massachusetts, by union 
of Northampton; the West, by union of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ; Boston district, by union of 
Bulfinch Place Chapel. Hymn Offerings. 
Discussion. Presentation of fraternal dele- 
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A Summer Trip to 
Southern California 


Is a delightful experi- 
ence, if one goes by the 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 


Ask us about this, and we will make it per- 
fectly clear. We will also send, on request, 
copy of illustrated books descriptive of the trip 
and full particulars of greatly reduced round- 
trip rates that will be made by the Santa FE 
Route at the time of the National Educational 
Association Convention in Los Angeles next 
July. 

This route is 24 to 36 hours shorter than any 
other. 


S. W. MANNING, Gen’! New Eng. Agent, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


The Poland Spring Golf Links 


Are much improved over past seasons. The course is 
lengthened, The tees have been newly turfed and the 
greens are in faultless condition. 


Unequalled by any nine hole links in New 
England. 


The management have this year introduced a trophy, 


THE POLAND SPRING CUP, 


to be played for each week, and presented, at the end of 
the season, to the player scoring the greatest number of 
points. 


The Links are in charge of Mr. ARTHUR H. Fenn, who 
will also instruct in playing the game. 

The Poland Spring Links are free to all guests. 

THE POLAND SPRING HOUSE opens 
June 1, and closes in October. 

The MANSION HOUSE is open the entire year. 


For announcement, prospectus, or any information, 
address 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, 
POLAND SPRING, - - SOUTH POLAND, ME. 


New York, Philadelphia, 
3 Park Pl. 1711 Chestnut St. 
TWIN-SCREW 


DOMINION LINE wisi 


BOSTON — | “Docks Boston, as follows” 
TO 
QUEENSTOWN} 3 


AND Reduced Rates. Saloon pas- 
sage $60 and upwards. 


LIVERPOOL Seccndee tins $37.50. Third 


PALATIAL STEAMERS| For passage plans and 
Modern, Safe, Fast. | information apply to the 
Average Voyage under} company’s office, 103 State 
7 days. Street, Boston, Mass, 


Boston, 
175 Devonshire St. 


FAST 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York. 
Send for literature as to Methods of Treatment 
and special advantages. Address 
J, ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 498. 
Annual Summer Tours. 
EUROPE. Norway and Central Europe. 


Small party conducted by Pror. CAMILLE THUR- 
WANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


WV position as managing 
housekeeper in school, institution, or private 

family by a refined American woman. -Has recently filled 

such a position in a first-class military academy. Excellent 

paras Apply Room 6, Y. W. C. A., 40 Berkeley 
treet, 


ANTED,.—By a bright, capable young lady, for 
2 the summer months, position as mother’s helper. 
References given and required. Address A. B. C., Chrite 
tian Register office. 
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gates. Report of Ballot Committee. Dele- 
gates will carefully note proposed changes in 
the constitution and by-laws, and list of nomi- 
nations suggested by a committee of the di- 
rectors. 

EVENING SESSION. 


7.45, in South Congregational Church (Dr. 
Hale), corner Exeter and Newbury Streets. 
Short addresses by Mr. Jesse C. Suter of the 
Washington (D.C.) union, on ‘‘The Young 
Man and Church Interests’’; by Mrs. Sarah 
A. Kenney of Troy, N.Y., on ‘‘New Occa- 
sions and New Duties’’; and by Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, late of California, on ‘‘Loyalty to 
the Higher Vision.’’ The singing will be 
congregational, with Mr. B. R. Whelpley at 
the organ. 


List oF UNIONS FOR YEAR ENDING May 31, 1899. 


Albany, N.Y., Unity Club.. sictie lath sleleiep siviete) MWB EOLOO. 
Andover, N.H., Andover Guild. . on 
Ann _Arbor, Mich., Uses People’s ‘Ss "Re i 


Uni 
Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass.. 
Barre, Mass., G of F: 
Bedford, Mass. ., Bedford Guild... 
Bernardston, Mass., Noung Beene ‘Ss PRLEMSRONS 
Beverly, Mass., Unity Clu 


Bolton, Mass., The Bolton Guild: Suhiasame veaere 5.00 
Baltimore, Ma., NERS Wiis of gees ESE: 

pendent Church. . 5.00 
Billerica, Mass., Y oung People’: S Guild. 3.00 
Boston, Mass., Second Church, oung: People’ Ss 

Fraternity .. Se 0.00 
Boston, James Freeman. Clarke. Glahst pees 5.00 
Boston, Bulfinch Place Chapel, AES) Guild... 5.00 
Boston, East, Cudworth Guild...,....scceesee ease 2.00 
Boston, South, Hawes Guil a 5.00 
Boston, Roxbury, All Souls’ Fraternity tors 0.00 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Young People 5.00 
Buffalo, N.Y., Guild of Church of Our Father.... 5.00 
*Berlin, Mass., Young People’s Religious U 2.00 
Burlington, Vt., Unity Society....-...+++.- 5.00 
Chelsea, Mass., ‘Young People’ s Religious Union, 2.00 
Clinton, Mass., Young People’s Religious Union, 1.00 
Concord, Mass. iy he Guilds: sancar-ccene ase 15.00 
Concord, N N.H., Channing Guild 1.00 
Cohasset, Mass., Young People’s ONES Union, 2.00 
Danvers, Mass. -.- ec eewe 0.00 
Dedham, Mass., Guild of First Parish . os 2.00 
Dighton, Mass., Helpers’ Guild aoe 1.00 
Dorchester, Mass., Save Hail Society, 25.00 
Dover, N. i., Unity Club.. 3.00 
*Deerfield, Mass., Young People’ S| "Religious 

NRIOL elon <clas anie aback seewteaes aan mene 2.00 
Exeter, N.H., Exeter Guild.. aS 2.00 
Easton, North, North Easton Guild -. 20.00 


Florence, Mass., Cosmian Young People’s Union, 5.00 
Farmington, Me ORNS SEES ONS 


Union... 1.00 
*Fitchburg 

Union . ° 1.00 
Gardner, Mass., Guild of ‘Good Samaritan - 3.00 
Gloucester, Mass. , Young ee s Religious 

Union . 1.00 
Groton, Mass., “Young People’ Ss ‘Religious ‘Union, 5.00 
Harvard, Mass., Young People’s SS CuEIOLD Union, 4.00 
Haverhill, Mass., All Together Club........+. 045+ 3.00 


Holyoke, Mass., Voung People’s Religious Union, 2.75 
Kingston, Mass. . Young BerElcs s 9 RSA 


Uni feauue. 1.70 
cciie® °N. aah “Channing” Guild: 


0.00 
Kennebunk, Me., Guild of First Parish. . 3.00 
*Jamestown, N. Y., Young PES s i 
(Uh to): Mero erates GDee 2.50 
Laconia, N.H., Young People’ s Guild. 0.00 
Lexington, Mass., Young People’s Guild 9.00 
*Lexington, East Young People’s Re iS 
TOM is\essls soot wee 3.20 
Littleton, Mass., nild ‘of Christian “Endeavor... 5.00 


Littleton, N.H., ‘Young People’s Religious Union, 0.00 
Lancaster, N.H. ,Young pour 's SENOS Union, 2.00 
Lawrence, Kan., Unity Club . 
Leominster, Mass., the Guild 
Malden, Mass., Young People’s Religious so 3.00 


Meadville, Pa., Look-up yee Gasnenn 0.00 
Medfield, Mass., Hayward Guild.........++0sss00 10.00 
Montpelier, Vt., Young Boule s Religious wes 
. . ternity.. Besican 1.00 
Millbury, “Mass., “Young People’. Ss ‘Society. * 2.00 
Middleboro, Mass...--+2-ss+ esses eens ses 0.00 
Marlboro, Mass., Young People’s Religious 5.00 
Manchester, N. H., Young People’ 's Guild. 5.00 
Natick, South, Young People’s Religious 3.00 
Sey Mass, Guild of Christian SEL 5.00 
Newport, , Young People’s Guild 4.00 
Newton, tea Channing Union....... 5.00 
Newton Centre, Mass., Hale Union.. 5.00 
Northboro, Mass., Elizabeth Allen Guild 4.15 
Northfield, Mass., Young People’s Guild.. 2.00 
Norwell, Mass., Young People’s Christian Union, 3.00 
Norton, Mass., Young People’s Guild of Goo 
Shepherd .....-seeceeeeesecerscreenres ene tee 1.00 
Newburyport, Mass., the Guild........+sese-s e000 5.00 
N. DOD Mass., Young People’s Religious 
OM, sere cece cece ceneceseeeereccssst sere cens ness 7.00 
Peiabroke. Hass. Young People’ s Guild.......... 3.00 


Union «..0ccece 0.00 
Portland, Gelieiacnses oases aon 0.00 
Providence, R.I 

ternity - Reciever ivesmineesinene 0.00 
Providence, ter Young BEES 

Rclioious UWnlons sa-cses va adsicaes es cvwactweraetrs 4.00 | 
Randolph h, Mass., Unity Club; 0.00 
*Rockland, Mass., Hale Branch of Young People’s 

Religious Wioncccas cevi caus odedewssuuneseaneeen 2.00 
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Reading, Mass. , Noune a le’s Religious Union, —_ $5.00 
Roslindale, Mass., Haskell Union ...<....sseeeee 2.00 
See N.Hay Young People’s Religious 


Be 5.0 
Rotherford. N. sae “Young * People’s Religious 

Union. »..eccecesecsteeee 1.00 
Salem, Mass., “First Church’ Young People’s Re- 

ligious UMiOneapereeieacys<cacss Reosane 10.00 
Salem, EES ., Second ORES Young ‘People’ S 

Guil apeCawnls (een eee eesenntee so mEIO:O0. 
Salem, Ore., ; Unity Gail s. cc cc : 1.00 
Scituate, Mass., Satuit Christian Union.........- 1.00 
Sherborn, Mass. . Young Beoples Religious - 

Union... csere Saget chorea 2.00 
Sioux City, Ta., Young. People’ 's Religious Union . 6.00 
Somerville, Mass., Unitarian Guild 5.00 
Sterling, Mass., Unity G Guild....... 5.00 
Stow, Mass., Guild of First Paris 3-94 
*St. Cloud, we, Young eagle 's Religious 

Union . 1.00 
St, Louis, Mo., Young People’ Ss Religious Union, 1.00 
Templeton, Mass. ., Adams P 0.00 
A yasepors, Mass., vers, People’ s Guid’. A 2.50 
Froy, N.Y., Pierpont Guild.. 1.00 

*Milwaukee, Wis. By eonne People’ Be ‘Religious 

Union ...-+ ss Sete Oy 3.00 
Upton, Mass., Channing : Guild. 10.00 
Walpole, Mass. : Young People’s Religious Union 5.00 


Washington, D: C., Young Beedle, Ss hve of All 
Souls’ .iecsacnmeeen 0.00 
Winchester, Mass. Young People’ S "Religious 


The He (*) indicates new unions. 

Please notify the treasurer of any errors at 
once. 

Any union which pays a fee before May 31 
will be entitled to three delegates to the 
annual meeting on that day. 


The Sunday School. 


Sunday-school workers are asked to read 
the notice of the anniversary meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. This 
falls on Thursday, June 1, at King’s Chapel, 
and offers a very attractive programme. - The 
topics and the speakers are both carefully 
selected, and there ought to be as a result 
a combination of edification and inspiration. 


The president of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society will be very happy to meet 
officers and teachers of our Sunday-schools, 
and cordially invites such to seek him out 
at the Unitarian Headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street, during Anniversary Week. There are 
many problems connected with Sunday-school 
affairs which can be talked over with more 
satisfaction than to handle them by corre- 
spondence. Possibly those at Sunday-school 
headquarters may have some facts and sug- 
gestions to offer, gathered from their wide 
survey of the field. 


The finishing lessons of the current course, 
“*Character-building,’’ are now ready, cover- 
ing the Sundays in June. The subjects are 
‘*Manliness, ’’ ‘‘ Humility, ’’ ‘‘Imagination, ’’ 
and ‘‘Hopefulness.’? The Intermediate are 
prepared by Rev. Edward A. Horton, and 
the Advanced by Rev. Albert Walkley. We 
find certain ministers and teachers who are 
very enthusiastic over these lessons; and, in 
tracing the cause for their hearty indorsement, 
it lies in the fact that they treat these les- 
sons as a starting-point, and proceed from 
that, with ample references and illustrations 
supplied at teachers’ meetings. The trouble 
with the average Sunday-school teacher is 
that he or she expects a lesson completely 
prepared,—one which, when printed, will 
take care of itself, furnishing all needed 
material. This is a fallacy which must be 
put aside at once. The best kind of lesson 
leaflet is one which serves as outline. If 
there is too much offered, then the personal- 
ity of the teacher is lost, and the vital 
adaptation of the subject is injuriously les 
sened. These lessons on ‘‘Character-build- 
ing’’ and ‘‘ Foundation Truths in Religion, ’’ 
which have been published the past winter, 
will be issued in separate manuals the com- 


ing summer, so they will be constantly avail- 


able hereafter in permanent form. 
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EIGHT RIBS, 
PARAGON FRAME, 
FAST COLORS, 


*1.00. 


The most excellent Umbrella that has 
ever been offered in Boston for the price. 
We are enabled to sell them for One 
Dollar because of our contract for an ex- 
traordinarily large quantity made ex- 
pressly to our order. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen are invited to examine them 
carefully. 


HAT AND UMBRELLA DEPARTMENT, 


JOSEPH L. CLAPP, 
MANAGER. 
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Business Notices. 


. Wanting Rest, with quiet and retirement, this sum- 
mer, one should try Dr. Willard’s ‘‘ Nervine,” Burling- 
ton, Vermont, a beautiful place, homelike, restful, and 
healthful, especially adapted to the overworked, the ner- 
vous, and the convalescent. 


An Unusual Novelty.—Occasionally there is a spe- 
cialty brought out by the Paine Furniture Company which 


we feel !to be of great interest to our readers; and, when |. 


such articles are offered, we like to call attention to them. 
The Japanese metallic furniture described to-day under 
the heading “Coppered Oak” is something which is quite 
out of the beaten path of trade. We urge our readers to 
see it. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Seventy-second Anniversary Meeting, 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON, 


Thursday, June |, 1899, at 2 p.m. 


Speakers and Topics. 


Opening remarks by the President, Rev. Epwarp A. 
Horton, followed by 
‘Twenty-minute addresses : 


Rev. Witrram W. Fenn, Chicago, Ill. Subject, 
“Memory Work in Sunday-School Teaching.” 
Rey. CHarLes Frieiscuer, D.D., Boston. Subject, “A 


Jewish Sunday-School Class.” 

Rev. E. Braprorp Leavitt, Washington, D.C. Sub- 
ject, ‘* Authority in Sunday-School Work.” 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermorg, Melrose, Mass. Subject, 
“The Place of Religion in the Education of a Child.” 


Mr. OriceEn B. Younc, Organist. 
The public cordially invited. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
THIRD ANNUAL MEETING, 


Wednesday, May 31, 1899. 


3p.m. Second Church Chapel, Copley Square. 
Business meeting; reports from the field; presenta- 
tion of fraternal delegates; discussion; election 
of officers. 
7-45 P.M. South Congregational Church, corner Exe- 
ter and Newbury Streets. 
Mrs. Sarau A. Kenney, Troy, N.Y., 
sions and New Duties.”’ 
Mr. Jesse C. Suter, Washington, D.C., 
Young Man and Church Interests.” 
Rev. C. W. Wenpte, “Loyalty to the Higher 
Vision.” 
Mr. B. R. WHELPLEY, organist. 
Reception. 
The public ts welcome at both sessions. 


“ New Occa- 


‘“ The 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 
Society will hold its annual meeting for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it at the Rooms of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, 


June 2, at 10 A.M. 
NATHANIEL SEAVER, Jr., Sec’y. 


The Christian Register 
SEVENTY-ROURTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY, MAY 30, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will hold its 
seventy-fourth annual meeting in Boston, at Tremont 
Temple, on Tuesday, May 30. There will be three ses- 
sions —at 9.30 A.M., at 2.30 P.M., and at 7.30 P.M. 

The delegate and life members will occupy, at the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions, the seats in the body of the 
Temple, and will be admitted by tickets sent them for that 
purpose. Should any fail to receive such, they can be had 
on application to the Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

To transact the business of the Association, it is neces- 
sary that the body of the Temple should be reserved for 
members. But the galleries will furnish ample accom- 
modation for others who desire to be present. At the 
evening service all seats will be open to the public. 

At the Mornine Szssion the Annual Report of the 
Directors, the Secretary, and Treasurer, will be submitted, 
the annual election will be held, and subjects relating to 
the lifeand prosperity of our churches will be discussed. 

At the ArTERNOON Szssion there will be addresses on 
“The Work of the Association, its Problems and Possibil- 


‘ities,’ by Rev. E. G. Spencer of Sandwich, Rev. M. 


St. C. Wright of New York, Rev. W. D. Simonds 
of Madison, Rev. W. W. Fenn of Chicago, and Rev. 
James Eells of Boston. 

At the Evenine Szssron there will be a religious ser- 
vice, and three addresses will be delivered on ‘Types of 
American Patriotism.” Hon. Horace Davis of San 
Francisco will speak on the Patriotic Services of Thomas 
Starr King, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe on John A. 
Andrew, and Rev. John W. Chadwick on George 
William Curtis. The public cordially invited. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


MUSIC HALL, 
Thursday, June 1, 1899. 


Hon. JOHN D. LONG, Secretary of the Navy, 
will preside. 


Rev. Cuares G. Amgs, Mrs. KATE GANNETT WELLS, 
Gen, Witmon W. BLAckKmar, and Rev. W. D. Stmonps 
of Madison, Wis., will speak. 

Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Co., Park Street, corner of 
Tremont Street, on and after Monday, May 22, between 
the hours of 9 and 4 o’clock. 

First balcony tickets, $1.00; second balcony tickets, 
so cents, for those who feel interested only in the speak- 
ing. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening, 

Speaking will begin at 6.45 o’clock. 

FrEep’K W. Porter, Sec’y, 82 Water Street. 


1849. GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY. 1899. 


Tue CHILpREN’s Mission TO THE CHILDREN OF THE 
DestituTE will hold its Fi/tieth Anniversary on Wednes- 
day afternoon, May 31, at 3 o’clock, at Arlington Street 
Church, 

Brief addresses will be made by Rev. Joszru E. Barry, 
who has been connected with the Mission through its fifty 
years; Rev. Samu A. Extor, Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association; Rev. CHarLES W. WENDTE, late 
of California; and it is hoped that Rev. Samurr H. 
WINKLEY, one of the oldest friends of the Mission, will 
also speak. 

Short reports of the work of the Mission will be made 
by the Secretary and Treasurer, 

There will be an Organ Recital from 2 30 to 3 o’clock, 
with singing during the exercises by the celebrated choir 
of Arlington Street Church, 

Delegations of young people from many of our Sunday- 
schools are expected, and all interested in work for 
neglected and dependent children are earnestly invited to 


attend. 
Wo. H. Batpwin, President. 
Curistopuer R. Exiot, Secretary. 
Wo. Crossy, Suserintendent, 
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THE annual meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society will be held in the chapel of the Second 
Church, Copley Square, Boston, on Monday, May 29, at 
7.45 P.M. In addition to the annual reports of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer and the election of officers for the year, 
there will be addresses by Rev. Fr. Osporng, of the Society 
of St. John the Evangelist, Boston; Mr. Wiiiiam I. 
Coxz, of South End House, Boston; and Rey. ANNA 
Gartin Spencer, of Bell Street Chapel, Providence, R.I. 
Members and friends of the Society are cordially invited to 
be present. 

Cuares F. Dore, President. 
RicHARD W. Boynton, Secretary. 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers (of which all ministers of Congrega- 
tional churches— Unitarian as well as Trinitarian—in 
the State are ex-officio members) will hold its annual 
business meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, in 
the Court House, Pemberton Square, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, May 31, at 5 P.M. 

(Enter at the door on Somerset Street.) 

The Convention Sermon will be preached at the South 
Congregational Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, on Thursday morning, June 1, at 11 o’clock, by 
Rey. B. F. Hamilton, D.D., of Roxbury. 


THE Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Destitute Clergymen will hold its annual meeting at the 
Rooms of the American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Friday, June 2, at 12 M. 

Henry F. Jenks, Sec’y. 


THE address of Rev. I. F. Porter is Newton 
Lower Falls. 


Marriages. 


At Wellesley Farms, 17th inst., 
Mr. H. Chapman, of Groton, and Miss N. 
of Malden. 


'by_Rev. I. Be Porter, 
E. Sawyer, 


Deaths. 


At Greenfield, 15th inst., Charlotte L. Smith, of Boston, 
88 yrs. 8 mos., widow of Joseph M-.Smith. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the palpate for Funeral Services, 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


“Grapine.” 


Absolutely pure, unfermented juice of choice 
Chautauqua Grapes. A superior article for the 


COMMUNION TABLE 


AND FOR 
MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 


Prepared by THE GLEASON FRUIT JUICE Com- 
PANY, Ripley, N.Y. 
Price per dozen: Quarts, $5.00; Pints, $3.00. 
Half-dozen at the same rate. 


Send for circular with testimonials to the general agents 
for New England. 


T. S. MITCHELL & CO., 


15 and 19 North Main Street, - Providence, R.I. 


Established 
1859. 


ANTED.—One chiid, or more, to board for the 

summer or permanently. References given. Ad- 

dress Miss SARAH A, BuRT, 19 SECOND STREET, TAUN- 
TON, Mass. 


S 
Sr 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The semi-annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association will be held 
with the First Congregational Unitarian So- 
ciety in Franklin on June 13 and 14. On 
the evening of June 14 Rev. H. C. McDou- 
gall, who has recently become the minister 
of this parish, will be installed. Reduced 
rates will be given on the railroad to dele- 
gates, and the Franklin parish will welcome 

- and entertain all who desire to attend. 
Frank L. Phalen, Secretary. 


Boston.— Rev. John W. Chadwick will 
preach at the First Parish, Dorchester, on 
Sunday morming, May 28, and in the evening 
will speak to the Nathaniel Hall Guild at 
the same church. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale has resigned 
from the pastorate of the South Congrega- 
tional Church. His letter, which has not yet 
been acted upon by the society, is printed, 
with editorial comment, in another column. 


On Whitsunday, May 21, a union Sunday- 
school service was held with the First Parish, 
Brookline, at which over six hundred Sun- 
day-school scholars were present. These rep- 
resented sixteen schools. An impressive ser- 
vice was held, at which Dr. E. E. Hale, 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, and Dr. W. H. Lyon, 
pastor of the inviting church, addressed the 
scholars. 


Arlington, Mass.—Rev. W. H. Pierson 
of Somerville preached here May 14 in ex- 
change with our pastor. His text was, ‘‘Be 
ye angry, and sin not’’; and the sermon was 
full of helpfulness for daily life. At the last 
meeting of the Women’s Alliance Rev. Fred- 
eric Gill gave an address on ‘‘Christian Sci- 
ence,’’ which was much appreciated. 


Beachmont, Mass.—Rev. E. R. Butler: 
The late fair and entertainment held at the 
house of Mrs. Fred. Farrow, in aid of the 
Church of the Unity, netted $115, and was 
a very enjoyable reception. On the follow- 
ing Monday evening the parish families and 
other church friends called on their minister 
as a surprise party and sociable. 


Brookfield, Mass.—Rev. W. L. Walsh: 
The annual conference and reunion was held 
May 18. ‘Two hundred were present, and the 
reports from the various branches of church 
activities very encouraging. The readings 
by Mrs. Margaret Brisco Hopkins (‘‘Mar- 
garet Sutton Brisco,’? pen name) added 
greatly to the pleasure of the occasion. An 
additional source of pleasure was the an- 
nouncement of a $5,000 gift to the parish by 
Mrs. John P. Robinson of Boston, formerly 
a member, with her family, of the church, 


Cambridge, Mass.— Appleton Chapel: 
Sunday, May 28, 7.30 P.M., Right Rev. 
William Lawrence, D.D., will preach. 


Fargo, No. Dak.—A union service of the 
people of all the churches in Fargo will be 
held at the opera house at 10.30 A.M., 
Sunday, May 28, to observe Memorial Day. 
This is an annual custom. Rev. Dr. Fisk 
will preach the sermon this year. Prof. Don 
Carlos McAlles of the Unitarian church will 
sing ‘‘The Sword of Bunker Hill.’’ 


Davenport, Ia.—First Church: The Eas- 
ter offering of the Sunday-school was $35. 
$15 will be given to aid the work of publica- 
tion carried on by the Eastern and Western 
Sunday School Societies, and $15 to the 
Hunting Memorial Church at Iowa City. 
The April party, a yearly event of this 
school, was very successful; also, an enter- 
tainment for church funds. Flower Sunday 
occurs next month (June). A very beautiful 
christening ceremony occurs on that day. 
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Humboldt, Ia—Rev. Edwin M. S. 
Hodgin: The latest addition to the auxil- 
iaries of Unity Church is a Junior Young 
People’s Union, which includes the young 
people between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-one,—those too young to join the 
Young People’s Social Union. This new 
organization starts out with a membership of 
twenty and a promise of several additions in 
the near future. At the annual meeting, 
held May 2, reports from the various activi- 
ties of the church were heard. These reports 
from the Church Society, the Unity Club, 
the Ladies’ Circle, the Young People’s 
Union, the Junior Union, and the Sunday- 
school, show that all departments of our 
church life are in excellent condition finan- 
cially and otherwise. A very enthusiastic 
call was extended to the pastor for the com- 
ing year. 


Omaha, Neb.—Rev. Newton M. Mann 
preached recently from the text, ‘‘There sat 
on the window-sill a certain young man 
named Eutychus, having fallen into a deep 
sleep.’’ The sermon was so original and 
suggestive that the World Herald devoted a 
page to copious extracts, giving, also, illus- 
trations of Unity Church and photograph of 
the pastor. 
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Pittsburg, Pa.— Rev. Charles E. St. 
John: We have recently raised among our 
local constituency the sum of $3,770, by 
which we have reduced our debt to $6,000. 
That amount has been granted us by the 
Church Building Loan Fund, and the $600 
a year which we repay on that loan will be 
only $30 annually in excess of our former 
interest account. Congregations have been 
much increased of late. On May 14 ten new 
members were received. 


Saco, Me.—W. F. Skerrye has received 
a call to the Unitarian church here. 


Worcester, Mass.—A call has been ex- 
tended by Unity Church to Rey. Frank L. 
Phalen of Concord, N.H. 


Connecticut Valley Conference of 
Unitarian-Congregational Churches held 
its semi-annual session at Willimantic, 
Conn., on the rsth and 16th inst. On the 
evening of the 15th addresses were delivered 
by Rev. W. H. Pulsford of Waltham, Rev. 
William Ballou of Amherst, and Rev. George 
C. Cressey of Northampton, on the general 
theme, ‘‘The Nature of Liberalism.’’ In 
positive, direct, and practical ways these 
speakers discussed: (1) ‘‘The Old Faith and 
the New’’; (2) ‘‘Liberalism and Society”’ ; 


ARMSTRONG & eae © 


Be sure the brand is right, 
margin are genuine, and made by “old 


DWELLING house in the city of 
Elizabeth, N. J., built one hundred 
| years ago, has always been painted 


with Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil— 


There-is not a crack, blister, blemish or 
imperfection of any kind in the paint. 
Makers of mixtures, beat this record if you 


Those in 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; alsq 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 
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} Cincinnati. 
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ULSTER 
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JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, F EE 
MORLEY 
SALEM Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
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National Lead Co. 100 William St., New York. 


WORCESTER BUCKEYE MOWER. 


Will cut more grass for less money than any other Mower on the face of the earth. 


Send for catalogue giving full description. 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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by twenty-three ministers, one hundred and 
twenty-two delegates, and four hundred and 
eighteen visitors. In the afternoon ‘‘The 
Work of our Sunday-schools’’ was discussed. 
Rev. S. M. Crothers of Cambridge spoke 
|of the period when our young people begin 
to drop out of the Sunday-school, and yet do 
not come into the church. He said that the 
wisest, ablest members of the church should 
esteem it an honor to fit the young for life in 
the church and in society. Our task is not 
that of the mere churchman. By making our 
young people good Unitarians we mean 
moulding them into broad, free, generous 
characters. The problem is to give a liberal 
education in religion. But the teacher who 
can do that must be himself liberally edu- 
cated. He must be intensely interested in 
the present if he would hold the attention of 
the young people. His aim should be not to 
teach a doctrine or a system of doctrine, but 
to fit the young to meet each new occasion 
with skill, justice, and large-heartedness. 
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and (3) ‘‘Liberalism and the Religious 
Life.’’ The theme of the moming session 
of the second day was, ‘‘Our Mission: The 
Work given us to do,’’—‘‘In deepening the 
Religious Life of our Churches,’’ Rev. 
George F. Piper of Northfield; ‘‘In Pro- 
moting Rational Theological Views,’’ Ernest 
L. Staples, Esq., of Shelton, Conn.; ‘‘In 
Awakening those who are Indifferent to Re- 
ligion,’’ Rev. G. W. Solley of Deerfield; 
‘*Tn Quickening the Sense of Duty in Matters 
relating to Public Welfare,’’ Hon. John H. 
Light of South Norwalk, Conn. These ad- 
dresses were eminently thoughtful and sug- 
gestive as to the future of our work. In the 
afternoon a most inspiring and eloquent ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. Joseph Waite of 
Hartford, on ‘‘The Future of Religion, and 
the Religion of the Future.’’ In view of 
the fact that the meeting was held at a point 
so remote from the geographical centre of the 
conference, the attendance was very satisfac- 
tory; and the results show a quickening of 


the missionary impulse of our people. Rev. L. G. Wilson emphasized the need of 
Alfred Free, Secretary. personal conference between teacher and pupil 
, on the truths of religion. Mrs. Stone of the 
Worcester Conference The regular| Second Parish, Worcester, spoke of the work 


spring meeting of the Worcester Conference 
was held with the church in Lancaster on the 
evening of the 1oth and the rth of May. 
The service of public worship on Wednesday 
was conducted, at the special request of the 
ministers present, by Rev. G. M. Bartol, 
D.D., pastor of the Lancaster church, and 
Rev. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain, who 
preached on the subject of ‘‘Inward Free- 
dom.’’ On Thursday morning the devotional 
service was led by Rev. R. C. Douthit of 
Petersham, whose subject was ‘‘ Following 
the Light.’? At 10.30 the business session 
of the conference was called to order by the 
president, Jonathan Smith, Esq., Clinton. 
The following Credential Committee was ap- 
pointed: Rev. W. L. Walsh, Brookfield; 
Messrs. G. F. Morse, Leominster, and Will- 
iam Bancroft, Clinton. The subject for dis- 
cussion was ‘‘Our Missionary Work,’’ which 
was introduced by Rev. Lyman Greenman of 
Grafton. The essayist confined his remarks 
to the work done within the Worcester Con- 
ference. After tracing the recent history of 
the movement, he urged the carrying on of 
missionary work in country towns by using 
the stereopticon as a means of fixing in the 
mind a religious truth and by holding neigh- 
borhood meetings of young people in towns 
easily accessible. The discussion of the 
subject was continued by Rev. Harry S. 
Mitchell, Rev. E. F. Hayward, Rev. G. W. 
Kent, Rev. F. J. Gauld, and Rev. W. F. 
Greenman, who presented the following mo- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted: ‘‘It is 
moved that the recommendations made in 
the addresses of the day with regard to addi- 
tional platform meetings, neighborhood meet- 
ings of young people, and to a possible grove 
meeting, be referred to the directors, with 
the request that, so far as may be practical, 
these recommendations be carried out.’’ 

A telegram addressed to Dr. Bartol, ex- 
tending affectionate salutations to the confer- 
ence and announcing that Rev. A. S. Garver 
would represent the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, was received from Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, and read to the conference. Mr. Gar- 
ver assured the conference that the Associa- 
tion was in hearty accord with the mission- 
ary efforts being carried on in Worcester 
County, and stated that the condition of the 
American Unitarian Association was very en- 
couraging. 

At 12.30 Mr. William Kilbourn, in behalf 
of the Lancaster parish, extended a hearty 
welcome to a collation; and more than six 
hundred persons who partook will long re-; 
member the hospitality of the Lancaster par-. 
ish. The report of the Credential Commit- 
tee showed that thirty out of the thirty-three}: 
parishes in the conference were represented 


being accomplished with the use of photo- 
graphs. Rev. J. C. Duncan spoke in behalf 
of the serious study of our faith and the 
adoption of written examinations. The dis- 
cussion was continued by Rev. Nathaniel 
Seaver. On motion of Rev. Cyrus A. Roys 
a unanimous vote of thanks was extended to 
the people of Lancaster for their cordial hos- 
pitality both in their homes and at the 
church. The conference, having held one 
of its most successful sessions, adjourned at 
4 P.M. James C. Duncan, Secretary. 
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SIrritable Stomachs 


uy 
make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 


not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


' Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 
At druggists’ in 2-02., U%, % and 1 Ib. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Parbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone &t., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


Vacuum 
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Company. 
PERFECT LUBRICATION 


45 Purchase St., 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 1839. 


No chapped or rough hands 
fronWool Soap using 


SWIFT AND COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $z.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1. Worry. 

2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 
3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 

4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 


5. The Parable of “‘Lot’s Wife.’’ (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer. 
6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 


simism. 
y. The Word of God. 
8. Our Mission and our Missions. 
9. The Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 
ing. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
10. My Life’s Meaning. 
11. Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
13. The Rebirth of Christ. 
(By Rey. Robert 


15. The Ld of I Will. 
yer. 
The Patience of Hope.—A Story. (By Rev. 


g Coll 

1%. 

Robert Collyer.) 

18. Peace on Earth. (By Edward Everett Hale.) 
19. Wild Lilies. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

20. Reserves. (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 


21. The Way where the Light dwelleth. (By 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

30. Root Lae (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. 

31. The Joy of Youth. (By Rev. Robert ‘Coll 
yer. 

. Light under a Hidden Way. (By Rev. 

hess Be Robert Collyer.) iy Rey 


Series on “Belief in Immortality”: 
12. I. Primitive Ideas of Death and After. 
14. Il. The melots of the Old-world Civili- 


zations. 
Ill. The Old Testament and Immortal- 


16. 

22. IV. Paul’s Doctrine of Death and the 
e Other _ Life. 

23. V. Jesus and Immortality. 

24, WI. The Other World of the Middle 


Ages. 

25. VII. Protestant Belief concerning Death 

and the Life Beyond. 

26. VIII. The Agnostic Reaction. 

27. IX. The Significance of Spiritualism: 

An Easter Sermon. 

28. X. The Present Condition and the 
World’s Needs in regard to this 
Matter of Belief in mortality. 

29. XI.Probabilities which fall Short of 

Demonstration. 

33. XII. The Society for Psychical Research 

and the mortal Life. 

34, XIII. Possible Condition of Another Life. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
104 Kast 20th Street, New York, 
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Pleasantries. 


At the doorway of Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, the other day, was this somewhat un- 
usual placard: ‘‘The Praying Band will prac- 
tise this afternoon.’’ 


A recent arrival from the ‘‘ould sod,’’ on 
seeing some dandelions prepared for dinner, 
exclaimed: ‘‘And do you eat those things 
here? Sure, they grow wild at home!’’ 


An old Cornish woman, who had prospered 
from small beginnings, was asked how she 
had got on so well. ‘‘Ah! you see, sir,”’ 
said she, ‘‘most people be‘allus thinking of 
what they do want; but I and my old man 
we be allus thinking of what we can do with- 
out.’’—Zxchange. 


Why They Burned Rome.—History is all 
the time having new readings, and some of 
the best of them come from the mouths of 
children. ‘‘When Rome was burning, the 
Emperor Nero was playing a fiddle,’’ so the 
teacher told Robbie. And this was what 
Robbie told his mother that evening: ‘‘The 
Emperor Nero was playing a fiddle, so they 
burned Rome.’’ 


The Osage Public Opinion, Kansas, says 
that a Santa Fé section toreman working near 
that town recently made the following report 
to the roadmaster: ‘‘MacWhorter’s bull 
struck at the long siding, and was killed. 
We found him alongside the track; and, as 
he was not quite dead then, I borrowed a 
gun, and shot him three times, killing him 
again. Dennis Sullivan then struck him an- 
other blow on the head with a pick, and 
finished him. The bull is now dead.’’ 


Prof. Miinsterberg writes: ‘‘When I spoke 
in Brooklyn, an enterprising reporter came to 
me before the lecture and asked if I would 
not give him the points of the lecture, so 
that he would not be obliged to hear it. I 
began, and he wrote ‘‘Sikology.’’ I said 
that was not the way to spell it, and he 
asked me how it was spelled. I said, ‘‘Do 
you know nothing about psychology?’’ ‘‘Not 
a thing,’’ he replied. ‘‘I thank God!’’ I 
said. ‘‘You are the first man I have found 
in America who does not know all about it.”’ 
Exchange. 


Mr. Choate is sometimes embarrassed by 
his own wit. An inquisitive Englishman 
once asked him as to Mr. Depew’s rank in 
the United States. ‘‘Is he a man of high 
station?’’ asked the Briton. ‘‘He’s a man 
of the Grand Central Station,’’ replied Mr. 
Choate, with a twinkle in his eye. ‘‘Awl’’ 
said the Briton. ‘‘Grand Central? Middle 
clawss, I presume?’’ It took the witty lawyer 
four hours to explain that his joke was based 
upon the fact that Mr. Depew, as president 
of a railroad, had his office in a railway 
station. — Harper's Bazar. 


Henry Bernard Carpenter once received a 
request for criticism of the following quat- 
rain,—a bit of versification whose vigor of 
diction and precision of statement cannot be 
questioned :— 


‘*Down by the side of a babbling brook 
An elderly gentleman sat. 
His hair was all on top of his head: 
On top of his hair was his hat. ’’ 


Carpenter’s reply was characteristic, ‘‘I 
should not know how to improve your lines. ’’ 
And the idiotic rhymester wrote in reply, and 
thanked him for his praise. —Z%me and the 
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BAKING 
PowDER 


The Westminster 


A NEW AND 
MAGNIFICENT HOTEL 


LOCATED ON BEAUTIFUL 


COPLEY SQUARE 


Near the business district, yet quiet and re- 
tired, no noise, no dust from street 
cars or railways 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Perfect in all its appointments, containing 
every desirable convenience. Built for 


COMFORT AND ELEGANCE 


The house is provided with best sanitary system of 
poauas, throughout. The perfect pecsllatiog hot-water 
eating. Electric fan ventilating system. Plunger ele- 
vators, distilled ice-water circulating plant. Large and 
small dining-rooms; café A la carte and table @hate; 
reception-rooms, parlors, and cosey nooks. 
EACH SUIT Contains a bath-room finished in enam- 
elled tile. Solid Imperial porcelain 

fixtures. Hot, cold,and ice-water faucets. Electric lights, 
electric heaters, fireplaces, and long-distance telephone. 

SUITES will be let in any number of rooms desired,— 
pe octa and bath to seven or eight rooms and two 
at! 


Apartments may be seen and engaged 
by applying to GEO. W. ARTHUR or 
A. A. POWELL at the Building. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 


I am especially ple Lt to © pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. ees nor commissions. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


TO TAXPAYERS 


Assessors’ Orrice, City HALL, 
Boston, May 1, 1899. 
Your attention is called to our citcular (now being dis- 
tributed throughout the city) relative to making returns on 
property subject to taxation as early as possible before 
June 15 at 2 o’clock P.M. 


Per order of the Board of Assessors. 
GEORGE A. COMINS, Secretary. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 


- PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1808.. $28,109,073. 
LIABILITIES pip ole 


$2,292,335.40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Cas distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on opie. 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
SILEBSE RULL, Secretary 
M. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


Educational. 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOCY. 


JULY 5-21, 1899. 


Courses in Old Testament, Church History, and The- 
ology by professors in Harvard University and by Pro- 
fessors A. G. ALLen, W. N. Ciarkg, A. C, McGir- 
i H. G. Mrrcuetr, G. F. Moore, and. President 
W. DEW. Hype, Fee, $15.00. 

Circulars on application to R. S. Morrson, Secretary 
Harvarpb Divinity ScHoot, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
Ea Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
le resident. ScHoot.—New building this yeas: large, 
1 lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
monresidene Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressing 
JOR SOT, Ph.D. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
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AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
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GIRLS 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOO 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, . 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
‘ Law School. 


Fall term opens WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4. 


For cir- 
culars address 


Samugt C, BENNETT, Dean. 
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